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“I know the hand: in faith, ’tis a fair hand; 
And whiter than the paper it writ on ' 
Is the fair hand that writ.” 


Ox 
Af 
AMA. 


@ 


—Merchant of Venice 


M4 
DN 


oe spoke Lorenzo of a letter from his beloved 
Jessica. In the writing he easily pictured the 
hand that penned the welcome words. 

Some hands are fat with stubby fingers, others 
lean and wiry with a vise-like grip. Each puts 
different pressure on the pen; shapes letters differ- 
ently, demands different pen points, in order that 
thought and words may flow uninterruptedly. 

To make pens with points and flexibility suitable 
for every type of hand and every school of hand- 
writing is the unique achievement of the Spencerian 
Pen Co., of New York City. 

Spencerian advertising has kindled handwriting 
consciousness. Persistent persuasion as to the value 
of the “personal pen” has taught the public to say 
“Spencerian” and “pens” in the one breath, 

Does your trade name automatically come to 
people’s minds when your kind of merchandise is 
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problem: Given steriing 


silver to advertise, how 
make certain that the 
public will not confuse it 
with plated silver? 








—this pictorial presentation with 
the simple phrase “Wrought 
from Solid Silver”, created for the 
International Silver Company by 


FEDERAL 


Advertising Agency Inc 
6 East 39 “St.faeyovew York_, 
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Gold Dust’s “28 Uses” 
Way to Wider Markets 


New Campaign Introduces Famous Gold Dust Twins to eZ New 
Uses about the House and Farm 


By Roland Cole 


HAT is the value to a man- 
ufacturer of one new use 
for his product? 

A man called on the president 
of a soap company. He sent in 
his card with the following mes- 
sage scribbled on the back: “If I 
can show you one new use for 
your product, how much will you 
pay me for it?” 

Thinking the man might be a 
crank the president sent his as- 
sistant out to talk with him. Ten 
minutes later the assistant came 
back. 

“This man claims he has dis- 
covered a new use for our toilet 
soap,” he reported, “and wants us 
to make a contract with him to 
pay him a royalty of 25 per cent 
on one-half the soap sold for the 
new use during one year if we 
will add one line to our published 
a ivertisements suggesting this 
new use.’ 

“What is the new use?” asked 

e president. 

“That he refuses to say until 
we advise him in writing’ we will 
either make a contract with him 

promise not to use the idea for 

enty-five years,” replied the as- 
tant. 

“Nothing doing,” 
dent. 

This was the man’s idea, which 

later explained to the assistant: 

» discovered, he said, that the 

npany’s toilet soap made an 

ellent shaving soap. There- 


said the presi- 


veral million other men in the 
lited States who would be glad 
Table of Contents on page 162 


t 
I 
fure, he reasoned, there might be 
I 


ta know it and to use the soap 
for shaving. His proposition was 
to have the company insert one 
line in every advertisement, to 
read, “Men—Use it for shaving !” 
As to any increase in sales result- 
ing, he was satisfied to leave this 
matter to the company. If an 
increase was noticeable, all he 
asked was a commission of 25 per 
cent on half the estimated in- 
crease. 

The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
manufacturer of Gold Dust Wash- 
ing Powder, became convinced a 
short time ago that if it could 
persuade every user of Gold Dust 
to-find one new use for it in 
addition to every use made of it 
at present, the company would 
double its business. 

This is the thought that lies be- 
hind the present advertising cam- 
paign of the company. When the 
campaign started about a year ago 
the company collected a list of 
twenty-eight uses for Gold Dust 
and began to feature these uses in 
its national campaign in women’s 
publications and in the street cars. 

There is nothing startling in 
the announcement that an adver- 
tiser is featuring new uses for his 
product, as many advertisers have 
done this before and have gen- 
erally done it with success. The 
point of outstanding interest in 
the present campaign of the N. K. 
Fairbank Company is the way in 
which the company has been able 
to elevate Gold Dust to new sur- 
roundings and introduce it to new 
environments, 
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What this advertiser has done 
is of significance to other adver- 
tisers because of the conspicu- 
ously successful way in which the 
company has been able to increase 
the consumer consumption of Gold 
Dust by showing the public new 
ways in which to use it. 





oe 
You can fiad Gold Dust 


bousckeeper. be gore it us the real Gold Dust you buy 


GOLD DUST ADVERTISING IN WOMEN’S PUBLICATIONS 
ASSUMES A MORE SERIOUS TONE 


How many advertisers have 
missed this big thought in their 
campaigns! How many people 
stand at the present moment 
ready to buy an automobile if 
someone would only take the 
trouble to show them enough uses 
for it to make its purchase seem 
a wise investment? Why is not 
this same thing true of almost 
every product now on the mar- 
ket? To what extent have the 
sales of raisins, prunes, apricots 
and yeast been increased because 
the advertisers took the trouble to 


Always ready for 


Yeats een 
Gav you? And you want w 
S aud 


Place « scant tablespoon of Gold Dust tn the dushpan. 

with hot water. Use « soft cloth or dish mop for 

For percolator and silver use « saft brush Seald wah cede, 
weter 


- The 
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show the public a few new uses: 

The public, for example, has beer 
accustomed for years to think oi 
Gold Dust as a kitchen conveni 
ence. It was usually shown for 
scrubbing the floor or washing 
pans and kettles. Through its as 
sociation with the menial tasks o 
pantry and kitchen, i 
failed of considera 
tion for more exalted 
work, as an exper 
washer of dishe 
might be overlooke: 
in the search for 
new parlor maid. 

In its campaign oi 
new: uses, therefore 
the company has done 
much more thai 
merely advocate th-« 
use of Gold Dust for 
cleaning silver waré 
and baby’s bottles. I 
has literally brought 
Gold Dust into the 
dining-room and 
nursery. 

Thus is advertising 
finding a new func- 
tion—one that it did 
not possess until a 
few years ago: It isa 
discoverer and creator 
of new uses. It takes 
one use and “broad- 
casts” it like a wire- 
less message over the 
land and millions of 
people form new hab- 
its and discover new 
uses themselves which 
they hand back to 
the advertiser multi 
plied, and the new 
uses builds new fac 
tories. 

The public has witnessed a 
decided change in Gold Dust 
advertising during the last year 
For years the “Twins” figured 
prominently in almost. ever) 
advertisement and card card 
usual way of featuring 
them was to show them at 
work in the kitchen or do- 
ing spring housecleaning. In the 
present advertising campaign: it is 
almost impossible to find them, 
they are so small. Thé dig 
thing in the advertising ¢épy 
of the past was the “Twins.” 


ee 
But—iike ths 
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BUILD YOUR HOUSE 


m oi 
a ON A ROCK 
th Winning Christian Herald fami- 
‘noel lies is like building your house on a 
a rock. Their permanent trade is 
> the worth while because they not only 
9 buy for their homes and personal re- 
oo quirements, but also influence the 
> purchases of their friends and their 
t is a local trades-people to a remarkable 
rakes extent. 
~~ It has been definitely proven that 
— in Christian Herald homes, the 
hab- Christian Herald comes first in 
hich influence in preference to all other 
a publications. 
_ Consistent advertising in Chris- 
tian Herald will develop a market 
* remarkable for its responsiveness 


soma and permanency. 
ure: 
ver) 
ard 


ring The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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Today the big thing is the use of 
Gold Dust. 


Herein is one of the significant 
developments of advertising dur- 
ing the last few years—the ever- 
growing importance of the use of 
a thing and the diminishing im- 
portance of the thing per se. 


INK Mar. 2, 1922 
the Gold Dust Twins. 

This caused the barber to say: 

“Gold Dust? Well, well! I’ve 
used Gold Dust a long while and 
for a lot of things. I found out 
one way to use it that I'll bet you 
never heard of before.” 

He was absolutely right. The 
Gold Dust man had 
certainly never heard 
of it before. In fact, 
as he listened to the 
barber’s explanation 
of how he used it he 
realized with a shud- 
der that there might 
be people in the world 
who.would try to use 
it as a tooth powder, 
and that it might be 
well for the company 
to be a little conserv- 
ative in its claims 
for uses. 

The barber ex- 


Home, Sweet Home 


VV ET sunshine is to the crops, Gold 
Dust is to the home. Its harvest is 
cleanliness — hygienic cleanliness. 

churn or kitchen floor, separator or china- 
ware, milk cans or coffee pot, pot, things in 
So Raum or Ginge tn Ge Giry, there aro 
dozens of demands for Gold Dust every day. 
Sas Dust cane Go Gaston of bee 
work, cream dairy work. It 


ery 
works quickly, thoroughly, 
hard r , 


Releases stubborn milk grease. E 
utensil mirror-bright and sanitary. — 
For easier, quicker, better cleaning, keep 
Gold Dust handy. You will recognize 
the one-and-only-genuine by the name 
Fairbank’s and the famous Twins on the 
package. The price is but a trifle. 


Ores FAIRBANK conmaey) 


plained that his shop 
was located in a re- 
gion where there was 
also located a num- 
ber of cement manu- 
facturing concerns 
Many of the cement 
employees patronized 
his shop. He had a 
great deal of difficulty 
serving these men 
when he first went 
into business, because 
tiny cement particles 
got into their hair 
and adhered to their 





(Let the Gold Di 


cao $8 Poe ; do your work] 


MANY USES FOR PRODUCT ON THE FARM 
IN FARM-PAPER ADVERTISING 


When the company began its 
nation-wide effort to find addi- 
tional uses for Gold Dust, it un- 
covered some uses it was unable 
to advertise. 

For example: One of the offi- 
cials of the company was one day 
aboard a railway train and found 
himself seated beside a man who, 
becoming chatty, introduced him- 
self. He said he was a barber 
in business in a certain town. 
The Fairbank representative there- 
upon admitted his relationship to 


scalps. 

He tried his best 
to wash the cement 
out with ordinary 
soap, but without suc- 
cess. Then one day he 
thought of Gold Dust. 
When the next cement-encrusted 
customer came into the shop the 
barber sprinkled his head with 
little Gold Dust. It worked. He 
never had any difficulty in getting 
the cement out of his customers 
hair after that. So far as he had 
observed, his customers liked it 
and there were no ill effects, but 
rather good effects, although he 
had not yet advertised to hi: 
clientele that he made a specialty 
of “Gold Dust Shampoos.” 

(Continued on page 135) 


ARE SHOWN 
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n’ Dad said, ‘‘You can pick it out’”’ 


“Well, how’d you know what to pick out? What d’you 
know about watches?” 

“What d’you think I am, a dumb-bell? That there 
watch has been advertised for years, an’ I know it’s good. 
Ev’rybody knows it’s good!” 

Boys may not be the most accurate logicians or skilled 
orators, but they are the keenest observers in the world. 
Once “sold” they are the fastest friends that a person, 
institution or piece of merchandise can have. 


THE 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for 
Boys in all the World” 


has a loyal, faithful following of more than half a million of the finest 
fellows in the country—boys averaging between 15% to 16 years in age. 
Almost invariably these boys are the leaders in their crowds. What 
they read in THE AMERICAN BOY exerts a tremendous influence on 
them. What they like, have and use is closely followed by the bunch. 

That is why manufacturers using the advertising columns of THE 
AMERICAN BOY travel right into the heart of boydom. They stand 
to win immediate boy confidence and boy support, and establish a con- 
tact that outlasts the years. ’ 

June, the end of the school year, is a great period for gifts of watches. 
Many boys are then ready for high school—and watches. 

Copy reaching us by March 20th will appear in the May issue. May 
and June are excellent months for watch advertising. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(Member A. B. C.) 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Where advertising gets the 
introduction—but personal selling 
must consummate the sale | 


A TRANSCONTINENTAL railroad—a great 
national bank—the largest maker of cartons 
and fibre shipping cases—all must make their 
services known and establish contacts, but in each 
instance a customer will be secured or lost by the 
personal selling done from that point on. 


This is true wherever the unit of sale is large. 


The importance of the right kind of advertising 
for such commodities and services is clear. The 
proper co-ordination of this advertising with 
personal selling effort is no less important. 
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Every hour saved in turnover 
adds power to your capital 
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With leading organizations which have such 
articles or services to sell, we shall be glad to 
discuss the problem further. J. Walter Thompson 
Company, 244 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, London. 











Are Your Sales Letters Written in 
a “High-Pitched Voice”? 


It Is Possible That Is the Reason the Audience Dislikes to Listen 


By Maxwell Droke 


E all well remember the 

“Friday Speaking Day” ex- 
ercises at school years ago. To 
this very moment we can vision 
ourselves ascending the platform 
with solemn, stately tread, there 
to recite “Thanatopsis,” ‘The 
One-Horse Shay” or “Curfew 
Shall Not Ring Tonight.” 

No matter what the occasion or 
the oration, we had one set style 
with patented gestures to fit. We 
spoke each ‘ ‘piece” in an eager, 
high-pitched voice, and then, with 
a mechanical bow, we walked 
away, the plaudits of the multi- 
tude ringing in our ears. 

It has come to me in recent 
years that many of us are writing 
sales letters in much the same 
manner in which we formerly 
delivered our schoolday orations; 
that is to say, we are writing in 
a high-pitched voice. About much 
of our work there is that same 
unnatural emphasis upon triviali- 
ties; that same feeling that we 
must make an impression; we 
must get over our Great Message. 
In brief, we are “speaking a 
piece” on paper, with punctuation 
marks for gestures. 

Let me give you a patent ex- 
ample of the sort of thing I mean. 
Here is an excerpt from a sales 
letter that came to my desk a few 
months ago—a letter designed to 
sell a correspondence course: 


The men who are DOING ee 
in the United States today, the men 
who oe INFLUENTIAL oa POWER 

, or the men who are DESTINED 
TO BECOME so, =. LIFE TOO 
SHORT to learn oni THEIR OWN 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCE E. They are 
= enough and FARSIGHTED 
ough to know that _—— = only 
to r who JDY and ADAPT to 
THEIR OWN ENTERPRISES 
Ss L te ous 
SUCH 
“has THIS MASTERFUL 
COURSE been prepared. 
—and so on and so forth. for 


paragraph after paragraph. 


Pi 


You can feel the tenseness of 
the sentences. You can all but 
hear the writer gasping fo: 
breath between the continual suc- 
cession of ups and downs. He is 
trying so hard to make an im 
pression, and sell us something 
that we cannot help but be aware 
of it. And sé we buckle the 
armor of resistance a bit closer 
about us and prepare to give 
battle. It is only natural that we 
should. 

It seems to me that this ten- 
dency to write in a high-pitched 
voice is materially fostered by 
a fallacious conviction that so 
many word workers seem to share 
in common. They are convinced 
that it is their solemn duty to 
become enthusiastic about adding 
machines, apricots, automobiles, 
or whatever chances to be the 
subject of their discourse. So 
they literally lash’ themselves into 
a white heat of enthusiasm, and 
frothing at the mouth in wild 
ecstasy, they grab a pen and put 
their precious ‘thoughts on paper, 
before they sober up and becom: 
rational. 

In the crude parlance of th: 
day, this sort of reasoning is 
“bunk.” In the preparation of 
effective sales letters, there is no 
place for wild-eyed enthusiasts 
The sooner we get this idea 
across with full force, the better 
it will be for all of us. 

Too often we lose sight of the 
fact that a sales letter is merely a 
sales canvass on paper. The same 
methods of presentation, the same 
arguments apply. If we would 
remember this simple truth -there 
would be fewer sales letters 
written in a high-pitched voice. 

Upon my desk as I write ther: 
is a stack of sales letters picke: 
at random from daily correspon- 
dence. Let me quote just a few 
of the flagrant exaggerations, 
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IVAN B. NORDHEM. 
COMPANY 


announces 


the appointment of 


MR. VERN PRIDDY 


in association with 


MR. FRED H. RALSTEN 


as Western Representative 


Mr. Priddy, formerly account executive 
of N. W. Ayer and Son, Western Man- 
ager of Review of Reviews, and repre- 
sentative of the "Butterick Publishing 
Company, will devote himself exclusively 
to the serving of the clients of 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM CO- 


Poster Advertising in the 
United States and @rnada : 


& West 4Ouw Sireet - New York City 


Chicago Pittsburgh 
117 N. Dearborn Street Bessemer Building 
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brought on by overdoses of en- 
thusiasm : 


“A barrel of Paint will save 


you a barrel of money.” 

“It has banished tire trouble FOR- 
EVER.” 

“Hundreds of thousands of people 
will eagerly | read this ad in the Sun- 
day papers. 

“You CANNOT BUT AGREE THAT 
OURS IS A WONDERFUL LINE 
OF GOODS.” 

“Here’s the greatest trade-builder of 


the year.” : hor 
“This is the most liberal proposition 
I ever made to any man!” 


Now, mark you, these are not 
the anthems of the typical old- 
time advertiser. For the most 
part they are excerpts from the 
sales letters of folks who ought to 
know better—big business houses 
with a reputation to sustain. 

But you interrupt me to ask, 
“Suppose we really have a sensa- 
tional story to tell; What would 
you have us do? Shall we bury 
it under a ton or so of pondrous 
“we-beg-to-states” ? 

In answering your question per- 
mit me to propound another: Sup- 
pose, for a moment you controlled 
a secret process for making an 
entirely satisfactory substitute for 
a product universally used in one 
of the country’s most important 
industries. And suppose again 
that you could manufacture and 
sell your substitute for one- 
twentieth of the fixed price of the 
regular product. Wouldn’t you 
feel that you had a sensational 
story to tell? 

Now, I want to show you by an 
extract from an actual sales letter 
just how this story was told ef- 
fectively without resorting to 
meaningless hip, hip, hurrahs. 


We simply ask that you get the facts 
about KARCAD—the new black that 
costs but a fraction of the price of 
Lamp Black or Carbon Black. 

We don’t come to you telling the 
story of KARCAD in circus poster lan- 
guage. It isn’t necessary to make wild 
promises or extravagant claims. Be- 
cause we have the goods. We say 
simply that here is a really remarkable 
black pigment. You ought to know 
about it. We believe that KARCAD will 
save you thousands of dollars. 


Attracted by the very simplicity 
of this letter, some of the largest 
paint manufacturers in the coun- 
try returned the post card for 
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“full particulars.” A more rash 
and reckless presentation of the 
product would probably have met 
with their scorn. 

A somewhat similar example is 
the case of a well-known auto- 
mobile manufacturing concern 
that cleverly cashed in on all of 
the superlatives and hyperbole of 
competitors by sending out a 
letter to prospective dealers that 
ran something like this: 

In a season when every automobile 
manufacturer is talking abeut 
tional price reductions” and all that sort 
of thing, here is a_ straightforward 
proposition that stands out head and 
shoulders above ouyaing you have 
seen or heard abort, 

This letter is really more sen- 
sational, more far-reaching in its 
claims than the majority of its 
predecessors or contemporaries. 
Yet they say in automobile circles 
that it “made a hit.” It was 
believed, because it was not 
written in a high-pitched voice. 
The reader is led into the story 
so easily and naturally that he 
hardly knows what it’s all about 
until it is too late to turn back. 

And there are few of us who 
would not like to have our readers 
led in exactly the same manner. 


Will Handle Kraft Cheese 
Advertising 
The J. L. Kraft & Bros. Co., Chicago, 


manufacturer of Kraft & MacLaren’s 
cheese, has wooed its advertising ac- 
count with Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Chicago advertising agency. News 
papers will be used in a campaign just 
commencing. A magazine campaign, 
to begin later in the year, is planned 


W. F. Magill Joins Detroit 
“Free Press” 


W. F. Magill, formerly in the edi 
torial department of the Indianapolis 
News and the Detroit Journal, and fo 
the past two years manager of sales 
promotion for Walker & Co., outdoor 
advertising, Detroit, has joined the 
promotion department of the Detroit 
Free Press. 


Winton Appoints Agency 


The Winton Company of Cleveland 
manufacturer of the Winton Six, ha 
pisses its 1922 advertising with th: 
Jnited States Advertising Corporatior 
of Toledo. Magazines and newspaper: 
will be used. 
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We 


New York 





FOOD 


manufacturers entering the lowa mar- 
ket almost invariably rely upon the 
120,000 circulation of The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune to blanket Des 
Moines and exert State wide influence 


on the Iowa public. 


Co-operate 


in many ways with food manufac- 
turers. One of the most effective is 


our annual 


Cooking School 


food and home economics expositions, 
March 27th to April Ist, inclusive. 
On the evening of March 30th we 
entertain the retail grocers, brokers, 
wholesalers and traveling salesmen. 
Write for particulars if interested. 


Representatives: 


I. A. KLEIN GUY 8S. OSBORN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Metropolitan Tower Chicago, Detroit San Francisco 


St. Louis Los Angeles 
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In the March 4th Issue: 


Tue Best Minos, INcoRPoRATED 
By William Allen White 


THe Man Wuo Wou.pn’t Be KING 
By H. C. Witwer 


Wuat Makes Prices Too HicH 
By William R. Basset 


Tue LittLe QuEENS 
By Margaret Widdemer 


THe Hippen Roap 
By Wadsworth Camp 


“UncLE HENRY” 


EDITORIALS: 


The Talking Sickness The Dangerous Road 
A Personal. World Benefactors 
For Boys and Girls A Good Inheritance 


CarRTOON BY J. N. DARLING 
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Habits of thought and 
action, whether they 
concern government and 
taxes or buying at the 
corner grocery, are 
personal things. 


They can be influenced 
only by arousing the in- 
dividual’s direct personal 
interest. 


Collier’s interprets nation- 
al subjects and national 
events in terms of the 
individual. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 





The American Whole- 
sale Corporation was 
established in 1882 by 
Mr. Jacob Epstein, 
president today. 


It draws its principal 
following from 22 
different states— from 
Pennsylvania to Texas 
—an area representing 
35% of the Nation’s 
population. 
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BALTIMORE is the eighth largest American market— 
there are nearly 800,000 people in and immediately 
around it, and it has a capacity to absorb merchandise up 
to its full population. Its significance in the National 
manufacturer’s scheme of things, however, is vastly greater 
than its own personal buying power. 


The American Wholesale Corporation, for example, only 
one of Baltimore’s almost innumerable wholesale houses, 
has nearly 50,000 merchant customers, thousands of whom 
come here personally every year—to the Great Market of 
the Southeastern American States. In 1920, the business 
of this concern amounted to $38,252,909.90—in 1921, 
$34,855,330.46. 

These merchants, and frequently their families, here for days or a 
week or so on end, not only search deeply into wholesale stocks, but 
naturally ramble all over the leading and most progressive retail places 
in their own lines as well. on the shelves of Baltimore whole- 
sale firms and generally distributed throughout the city’s retail houses, 
are goods called very pointedly to the ion of these big-quantity 
buyers, here particularly to get posted on Voy ee salable, new lines 
—all by-product and clear profit from wide Baltimore distribution, 
since the city itself amply repays every cost involved in getting properly 
organized to sell it. 


in The NEWS and The AMERICAN, through which you 








int , oe 


= 


can reach 180,000 homes— practically every buying family in and near Baltimore—is the keenest 
influence you can employ as an aid to salesmanship in securing complete wholesale and retail 


Baltimore distribution. 


The co mbine d rate for The NEWS and The AMERICAN daily—1,000 lines 
or mor e—is 30c; Sunday, 35¢; Sunday American Rotogravure 35¢ per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore Americany 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 
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Advertising for More Revenue in 
Smaller Units 


llow the Montana Power Company Went Out after a New Kind of 
Business When Faced with a Loss of the Old 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE advertising departments 

of newspapers in many parts 
of the country have been receiving 
recently an .increasing number of 
inquiries from local power and 
public-service companies. Such 
semi-public organizations have 
long been logical prospects for all 
sorts of advertising. The local 
power company can gain a great 
deal from advertising that manu- 
facturers selling ordinary mer- 
heniien are not apt to obtain so 
quickly. It can sell additional 
loads to spread the demand for 
current over the twenty-four 
hours. It can merchandise a new 
product, such as an electrical ap- 
pliance, with a direct consumer 
connection. 

The Montana Power Company 
of Butte has proved what adver- 
tising can do in a short space of 
time for a semi-public utility. In 
a concentrated selling and adver- 
tising campaign of twenty-one 
days, this company was able to 
sell more electrical appliances 
than the company had sold during 
the period of two years prior to 
the sale. Considering the eco- 
nomic condition of the locality at 
the time, and the fact that the 

1aximum potential selling field 
was confined to 32,000 resident 
ghting consumers, the result was 
ery satisfactory from the com- 

ny’s standpoint. 

\long in September the general 
‘ation in the locality served by 
company threatened a severe 

s in revenue for the year, due 

) the shutdown of mines, mills 
ind smelters, which had been 

at users of the company’s 
ver. This condition, entirely 
ond the control of the com- 

y, had to be met by some 
thod. It was impossible to get 
er industrial companies to use 
e power, because many of 

thm, although not shut down, 
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were operating upon part time. 

After a series of conferenccs, 
it was decided that it might be 
possible to increase the residence 
lighting revenue by stimulating 
the sale of electrical household ap- 
pliances. Information was sought 
from similar companies in the 
East. From papers prepared by 
Charles A. Barton of the New 
York and Queens Electric Light 
and Power Company and an in- 
vestigation upon the relation of 
kilowatt hours sold for appli- 
ances, made by the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, some interest- 
ing facts were discovered. It was 
learned from the latter paper, for 
example, that in more than 1,300 
average homes in Philadelphia, 
50.1 per cent of the total output of 
energy was consumed between 7 
o'clock in the morning and 7 
o’clock at night, while 49.9 per 
cent was consumed from seven at 
night until seven in the morning. 
These papers were read at a 
meeting of all branch managers 
of the Montana Power Company, 
early in September. At this origi- 
nal meeting the advertising direc- 
tor of the company outlined the 
proposed advertising campaign, 
beginning with an educational 
campaign of twelve weeks to sell 
the consumer of power on his 
home State. 


PRIMARY PURPOSE WAS TO SELL 
CURRENT 


It was suggested that this period 
of advertising, terminating No- 
vember 24, be followed by an in- 
tensive three weeks’ advertising 
and sales campaign for electrical 
appliances, in an effort to spread 
the load and test out the selling 
ability of merchandise publicity in 
the seventy newspapers that car- 
ried the company’s advertising. It 
was considered at the time, also, 
that the sales campaign might 
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help achieve an almost equally 
important result: bring the eight 
branch managers into much closer 
association with each other and 
effect a better selling organization 
throughout the system as well as 
build up morale among ail repre- 
sentatives of the company from 
the president to the office boy. 

At the first meeting when the 
plan was discussed, the various 
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State. The State association, rep 
resenting about one-half of th 
total of eighty such dealers, mad 
an early and vigorous protest. 
series of conferences: was ar- 
ranged between the company an | 
representatives of the associatio: 
The situation was carefully gon: 
over and an offer was submitte 

gon behalf of the company to r 
mit 50 per cent of the differen 

between the list pric > 

and the sale price t» 





Both for $14.80 


On the Toaster 
Ow the Percotater 
On both (:f bought together ) 


60 
$82 


t 


Let the Coffee Bean Bubble and the Bread Turn Brown 


Seven 
this $15 Usrversal! 


Now $11.40 in 


any dealers sellinz 
these particular ay- 
pliances at the com- 
pany sale price. Ths 
offer was not ac- 
cepted by the assc- 
ciation, of which only 
about twenty - three 
dealers were located 
towns served by 
the company, and 


empe of qed yoy 
Pervelater 


ars 





THE MONTANA POWER COMPANY 
MONT. 


were thus subject to 





amore Thewe Otter Pati Eire Dee 4 





965 Weceere Electr Sewung Ma 
chame for $26.00 
$55 Royel or Apes Vacuum 
leaner for $29.60 
“ 

$12.50 Majen Elec. Henter$ 8.80 
$12.80 Univ? 
98.75 Univ't Curling trem $ 4.45 


direct competition. 
The sale and ad- 
vertising campaign 
was started about 
December 1. Seventy- 
three newspapers 
were used with large 


Waffle tron $10.55 


RadiantGril $ 8.25 








PRICE INDUCEMENTS WERE FEATURED IN THE NEWSPAPERS 
IN ORDER TO GET MORE APPLIANCES ACTIVELY EMPLOYED 
ELECTRIC CURRENT 


IN CONSUMING 


branch managers were all en- 
couraged by the head of the com- 
pany to express themselves frank- 
ly. It was decided that it would 
be useless to go on unless all of 
the branch managers were thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the idea 
and would get back of it with their 
support. To this end the confer- 
ence was held and the opinions 
of each man were carefully con- 
sidered. The result was a decision 
that the sales campaign should be 
put on with nine particular -popu- 
lar appliances, picked out by the 
various branch managers, as 
leaders. It was decided that the 
nine leaders should be sold at 
actual cost, plus 10 per cent. 

As is sometimes the case in 
campaigns of this character, there 
was a certain amount of opposi- 
tion to the idea of a “sales drive.” 
This came quite naturally from 
the contractor-dealers of the 


space. Several con- 
ferences of branch 
managers were held, 
ideas were discussed 
and the sales and 
advertising effort soon began to 
show results. In addition to the 
newspaper advertising, 44,000 re- 
productions of the advertisements 
were distributed among the branch 
managers, and were then redis- 
tributed by them as envelope stuff- 
ers in the monthly bills to resident 
customers and by house-to-house 
delivery by special distributors. A 
second lot of 44,000 reproductions 
were distributed about the middle 
of.the month in a similar fashion 
The newspaper and direct-mail 
advertising was tied up quick!) 
with the local managers by meats 
of a set of large window cards, 
two to each branch office, that had 
been prepared and distributed in 
time for display during the lie 
of the sale. It was realized that 
the stock of leaders might become 
exhausted before the sale ende|! 

To obviate this difficulty 50 
gift cards were printed and dis- 
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ibuted on the chance that cus- 
mers desiring appliances not in 


s ock would be willing to pay for 


card that could be presented and 
ould entitle the holder to the 


aopliance desired, whenever it did 


yme into stock. 

One of the notable effects of 

1e campaign as it developed was 

iat the excellent spirit showed 
the preliminary meeting of the 
anch managers quickly commu- 


ricated itself through their assis- 


nts all the way down the line. At 


the time the sale was really well 


inder way, an effective and en- 
usiastic corps of real merchan- 
sers began to function. Three 
parate repeat orders were placed 
each of the eight managers 
luring the life of the sale. For 
venty-one days the small selling 
ganization maintained a daily 
verage of 214 appliances sold or 
total for the entire campaign of 
502. The actual number of each 
ne of the leaders sold during the 


sale, amount of money brought 


each one and the load of extra 


‘urrent supplied to the appliances 


ire given in the following table. 
No. Load, 


[tem Sold Amount k.w. 
asters 757 J a 283.9 
rling Irons... 725 3,226.25 10.9 
t Point Irons 617 ,054.15 385.8 
ife Irons.... 493 5, AS 271.3 
ercolators .... 392 3, ' 156.8 
ijestic Heaters 314 763. 188.4 
lls 269 6 
uum Cleaners 200 
ving Machines 151 


otal ........3,918 $37,091.95 
er Appliances 585 6,000. 00 


Grand Total. .4,503 $43,091.95 1,701 


\t the end of the sale the net 
ult, in addition to the actual 
mey involved, was summed up 
the company officials under 
ir heads. They said: “We feel 
t the sale drive on leader ap- 
ances has done this: 1, built 
real selling organization, for 
bsequent use when needed; 2, 
roved the morale and increased 
self-respect of all employees; 
pleased the public by giving 
m appliances at unheard-of 
‘es, and 4, demonstrated the 
ctiveness of commercial news- 
er advertising.” 

would seem if such results 
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can be accomplished in a State 
like Montana, which is scarcely 
thought of as a big market for 
electrical appliances, in so short 
a space of time, that the idea 
could well be applied by other 
public utilities. 

The public utility company can 
almost always pick out some idea 
or item as a leader. A sales and 
advertising campaign put behind 
such a leader gives the company 
immediate tangible results, and in- 
tangible results such as noted above 
that are extremely valuable. 

Many such companies are now 
at the inquiry stage of advertising. 

As the news of the results 
achieved by the Montana Power 
Company and several other pio- 
neers whose campaigns have been 
recently described in FRINnTERS’ 
INK spreads to others in the in- 
dustry, it is safe to assume that 
an ever-increasing volume of ad- 
vertising will be placed by them. 


H. J. Winsten in Advertising 
Agency 

Harry J. Winsten, whose resignation 
as sales and advertising manager of 
The H. Black Company, Cleveland, was 
recently announced, has formed, with 
the present Albert W. Hill advertising 
agency, The Hill-Winsten Co., Inc. The 
new firm will have offices in New York 
and Philadelphia. 

Mr. Winsten’s prevjous connections 
include the Black Cat Hosiery Company 
and the Vanity Fair Silk Mills in the 
capacity of sales and advertising 
manager. 


Crommelin with “The Nation’s 


Business” 

Frank Crommelin has been appointed 
Western advertising manager of The 
Nation’s Business, with ofhces at Chi- 
cago. For seven years he was asso- 
ciated in selling with the Home Pat- 
tern Company; for three years follow- 
ing this he was with the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company on the Ladies’ Home 
Journal in the West and for one year 
with the Graham Bros, Motor Truck 
Company. 


B. L. G. Rees with “Engi- 


neering News-Record’ 

B. L. G. Rees, formerly with the 
New York State Barge Canal Depart- 
ment, the New York Public Service 
Commission, the Charleston Industrial 
Commission, and other organizations. 


has joined the advertising staff of 
Engineering News-Record, 





Following Up Inquiries in Branch 


Territory 
_ Branch Manager Should Have Entire Authority 


Derroit Steet Propucts Company 
Derroit, Mic. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

There seem to be two methods of pro- 
cedure. in vogue among national adver- 
tisers in following inquiries, after they 
have been turned over to the salesmen 
in the territories from which they 
emanat 

1, To require the salesman to report 
back to the home office on all prospects 
sent to him. 

2. To let the entire responsibility for 
the proper. follow-up of these prospects 
rest upon the branch office sales man- 
ager and to eliminate ang follow-up 
from the home office. 

I am wondering if you have any 
information which would indicate the 
experience of some concern using ‘the 
latter method. I assume that a much 
greater number of firms use the first 
method rather than the second, but 
would like to have this assumption con- 
firmed. 

Advocates of the second method will 
argue that the salesman in the field has 
ten prospects in view to every one which 
comes into the home office. Why follow 
him up on the one pocteest when you 
trust him to follow the other ten? On 
the other hand, there is unquestionably 
truth in the point that a follow-up from 
the home ce makes the salesman feel 
more definitely his responsibility on each 
prospect, and that supervision of his ef- 
forts results in better all-around work. 

Derroit Steet Propucts Company, 

G. P. Ricuarpson, Manager, 
Sales Promotion Department. 


HERE is. wide variance in 
practice in the follow-up of 
inquiries which, due to national 
advertising, arise in branch-house 
territory. There are obviously no 
existing rules of procedure. Nor 
can there be any one rule. First 
of all, a definition or two is essen- 
tial to the statement of the prob- 
lem. Once stated—like most 
problems—this one is half solved. 
The first definition is that of 
the duties of the branch house. If 
these, in a specific case, include 
the introduction, maintenance and 
growth of sales in a specified ter- 
ritory then, clearly, the follow-up 
should be by the branch house, 
under the direction of the branch 
manager. The second definition 
relates to the equipment of the 
branch house. If the branch house 


has a field force and correspo: - 
dence section adequate to tle 
needs of follow-up work, then this 
equipment should be utilized. 

Otherwise, why any sales duti:s 
for the branch house? 

In organizations where the 
branch-house salesman is fr 
quired to report back to the home e 
office on all prospects secured by 
national advertising, either the 
branch house is _ inadequate'y 
equipped or the practice definitely 
lowers the standing of the branch 
house and the branch manager in 
the eyes of the branch-house 
salesman. 

In an organization so compre- 
hensive as to include a branch 
office sales manager, so titled, 
there is every reason to build up 
the morale of the branch house 
by. acceptance of the presumption 
that not only can it follow up 
prospects, but, also, that it can 
follow these up in its territory 
better than can the home office. 

The modern practice is to place 
the responsibility squarely on the 
shoulders of the branch manager 
The one usual exception to mere 
headquarters acknowledgment of 
inquiries in branch territory—an 
acknowledgment that emphasizes 
the branch house—arises when 
the time element makes necessary 
the direct reference of the inquiry 
to the branch salesman in the 
field. Even in such cases, some 
manufacturers go so far as to 
acknowledge the original inquiry 
on branch-house letterheads, giv- 
ing the date of the salesman’s 
call. 

While it may be true that a 
follow-up from the home office 
impresses the branch-house salcs- 
man, this is usually at the cost of 
loss of prestige for the branch 
manager and tends to neglect of 
duties elsewhere. It is the sare 
old story of two masters to serve 
—and the results have not changed 
with the passage of years.—[Fd. 
Printers’ INK. 
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In Philadelphia 


Nearly everybody reads The 
Bulletin. Its circulation is 
larger than that of any other 


daily or Sunday newspaper pub- 
lished in Pennsylvania, and is 
one of the three largest in the 
U.S. A. 


Its name is a household word 
in and around Philadelphia be- 
cause it is a clean, reliable, non- 
sensational newspaper. 


Net paid 
average circulation 


497,478 


copies a day in 
January 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of 
stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin. 


3rd Largest Market in 
the U.S. A. 


(Copyright, 1922—W. L. McLean) 
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Announcing the 
consolidation of 


Mining and 


Scientific Press 


Engineering and Min 


THIS IS AN ERA OF GROWTH, development 
and organization, and the mining industries of 
the country and of the world are not exceptions 
to the general evolution, but indeed are typical 


examples. 


THE ALL-ROUND MINING ENGINEERS 
of a few decades ago have resolved themselves 
into a group of specialists, each devoting himself 
to the science of one of the many branches of 
mining or treating ores, or to some one of the 
increasingly precise economic phases of mining. 
A mining journal, therefore, to keep ahead of the 
times must also be constantly progressive and 
must grow. 


IT IS WITH THE DESIRE to serve more effec- 
tively these growing industries that there has 
been agreed upon a union of forces between the 
two great mining weeklies of the country and of 
the world, Engineering and Mining Journal and 
the Mining and Scientific Press. Both have inter- 
national influence; neither represents a section. 


THE COMBINED JOURNALS will be pub- 
lished under the name of Engineering and Mining 
Journal-Press, with Mr. J. E. Spurr as editor. 
Mr T. A. Rickard, who becomes contributing 
editor, will remain on the Coast and will especially 
present the problems and the voice of the West. 


oo I Ae ae NEI 
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with 
Engineering and 
Mining Journal 


into the 


in} ing Journal-Press 


INCREASED ATTENTION will be given to 
all the editorial features which have been care- 
fully worked out for the two weeklies, and, in 
addition, it is intended to devote increased atten- 
tion to the important and growing field of non- 
metallic mining. 


THE CONSOLIDATION will be a most popular 
one, we feel sure, and will be hailed by readers 
and advertisers alike as a practical example of 
the “elimination of waste’’. 


Cre 


The advertising rates of the combined Journal-Press will 
be the same as the present rates of the Journal alone. With 
duplication eliminated, the net-paid circulation of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press will be 12,026. 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


ower Bus Transportation Coal Age 
lectrical World Electric Railway Journal American Machinist 
lectrical Merchandising mnguanee. Internacional 
ngineering and Mining Journal-Press Engineering News-Record 

Electrical Review and Industrial Engineer 

Journal of Electricity and Western Industry 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
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The Man You Have To 
Sell in Chicago 


He’s not so very different from any other man. 

He yawningly arises in the morning, grumbles at 
the toast, grabs his overcoat, and rushes off to work. 

A few high-pressured hours of morning work; a 
hurried luncheon; a busy afternoon, interrupted by 
phone calls and interviews; and home again. 

Home—family. The first precious hours of “let- 
down” after a day’s harassing strain. The talk of 
little things, insignificant to the world, all-important 
to him. Smoking jacket—easy chair—a good cigar 
—a newspaper. . 

There’s the man you have to sell in Chicago. Not 
a very formidable prospect, but a mighty important 
one. For he’s the worker, the producer, the man who 
foots the bills—who earns the money that buys your 
product. 

And there’s your chance to sell him—when sales 
resistance is cast aside with working clothes and 
working cares. When he reads and has time to 
absorb what he reads. When the sales message sinks 
in. 

That’s the time you reach him through The Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

The man you have to sell in Chicago—and the 
woman too—can most effectively be sold through 
the 400,000 circulation of Chicago’s great home 
newspaper—the paper that is read in the quiet leisure 
hours of the evening—the paper that goes home and 
stays home. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 








Seventeen Ways of Covering a 
Territory without Salesmen 


A Digest of the Methods of More Than 300 Manufacturers 


By John Allen Murphy 


II 

PENING New Accounts Di- 
rect: This method could 
ave been incorporated in some 
f the other seventeen ways of 
covering a territory without sales- 
men. But inasmuch as the plan 
epresents a definite policy on the 
vart of so many concerns, it is 
probably best to devote a separate 
classification in this analysis to a 
description of it. These compa- 
nies make their representatives 
ravel rapidly. They have a few 
“ood accounts in each town. 
These are worked thoroughly, but 
no attempt is made to open up new 
accounts. The time of the travel- 
ers is regarded as worth more 
than the business that could be 
obtained from the little fellows 


not now buying. At the same time 
these firms are anxious to get all 


the new accounts they can. They 
wisely figure that the little buyer 
of today may become the big 
buyer of tomorrow. So they go 
after the small fry by mail. Of 
course all these prospects on whom 
the salesmen may not be calling 
are not necessarily small. They 
may be large dealers, getting their 
supplies from some other manu- 
racturers, 
A typical campaign of this kind 
vas conducted by the Holmes & 
Edwards Silver Company not 
mg ago. In the early part of 1921 
ie company found itself with no 
preciable demand for its regu- 
r product. The management 
lid not care to shut down, for ob- 
ious reasons. Instead it decided 
to bring out a much smaller unit 
hat would not be too costly for 
ie buying capacity of the cur- 
iiled market. It also hoped to 
nd new outlets. Sets were made 
p» in two sizes, one containing 
venty-six pieces and the other 
eventy-two pieces. This propo- 
tion was offered to the trade 


in a direct-mail campaign. Alto- 
gether the drive brought in orders 
from 4,500 dealers, of which 981 
were new. Besides the regular 
list, furniture dealers were added 
as an experiment and with the 
hope of opening up a new outlet 
for silverware. Some of the sales- 
men objected to this, saying that 
it would jeopardize their present 
trade relations. They didn’t with- 
draw their objections until results 
showed them how well the cam- 
paign was pulling. The Norwich 
Pharmacal Co. had a similar ex- 
perience. A few months ago it 
opened more than a hundred new 
accounts in a folder drive. Re- 
sults in both these cases were 
achieved because of the explicit- 
ness of the literature used. 


DEFERENCE FOR ESTABLISHED 
DEALERS 


That is a very fine example of 
this method. Often it is a ticklish 
matter for a salesman to try to 
get new accounts in a town when 
he already has a good customer 
there that might object. As a con- 
cession to the buyer he may stay 
away from all his other prospects, 
excusing his conduct to his em- 
ployers with the explanation that 
“the others are hopeless.” How- 
ever, if these other accounts 
should be opened by a campaign 
from headquarters, then the sales- 
man can call on these new dealers 
on future visits without much 
danger of antagonizing the old 
customer. 

Sometimes, of course, for one 
reason or another a company is not 
in ‘position to work its market, or 
certain sections of it, through 
salesmen, That was the case with 
Samstag & Hilder Bros., manu- 
facturers of a large line of no- 
tions. This concern wanted to 
take a fling at the small towns. 

The first step in the plan called 
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for a list of two thousand retail- 
ers in communities averaging two 
thousand inhabitants and under. 
A letter went to these, from the 
president, explaining, briefly, the 
business policy of Samstag & Hil- 
der Bros. Letters along similar 
lines were mailed at regular inter- 
vals under the signatures of the 
vice-president, the merchandise 
manager, the sales manager, and 
finally, a letter from the advertis- 
ing manager. They were designed, 
not so much as a direct bid for 
business, as to acquaint those 
who may never have heard of 
the products. 

After that a postcard, printed 
in script, to resemble an ordinary 
personal communication, went to 
the entire list. It told of a 
sample assortment that the re- 
tailer might expect to receive 
shortly. 

With the groundwork thus es- 
tablished, the sample assortment 
finally was mailed to each of 
the two thousand retailers. The 


regular selling price of its con- 


tents to the trade totaled forty- 
four cents. Multiply that by two 
thousand and you have a sizable 
figure. Therefore, there was en- 
closed, with the package, a bill for 
forty-four cents. About sixty per 
cent of the retailers met the 
charge. 

In addition something like forty 
per cent of these 1,200, or five 
hundred accounts, were opened 
as a result of this first effort. The 
total selling expense, exclusive of 
art work and several other inci- 
dentals, did not exceed six per 
cent. 

Each notion was wrapped in a 
descriptive folder. These played 
a big part in the success of the 
idea. They gave buyers every bit 
of information, including prices, 
they might possibly want. They 
were profusely illustrated. Spe- 
cially enlarged pictures empha- 
sized important features of the 
different notions. In fact, each 
folder is a complete sales story in 
itself and gives the reader more 
information than he would get 
from most flesh-and-blood sales- 
men. 


Sample Kits: This is an excel- 
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lent way to back up salesmen in 
a territory and to make calls on 
merchants whom the salesmen are 
not able to visit as often as they 
should. Many companies have 
used this plan at some time or 
another. Probably the most con- 
sistent effort of the kind was 
made by the Rauh & Mack Shirt 
Company. It advertised a sample 
kit, which it called Macksi Mum, 
in the trade press and which was 
expressed to the retailer on re- 
quest. It was Macksi’s duty to 
represent the house when sales- 
men were busy in other parts of 
the territory, to get the piece- 
meal orders handed out between 
trips and to do emergency sales 
work of every character. He 
reached flood-stricken Pueblo sev- 
eral days before the regular sales- 
man could get in. He traveled 
to out-of-the-way mountain towns 
where it would not pay a sales- 
man to travel. When I investi- 
gated Macksi’s record he was sell- 
ing goods at the ridiculous figure 
of 1 1/5 per cent. 


SOME DEMONSTRATION OUTFITS 


In some cases, a sample kit 
or a traveling demonstrator has 
opened up accounts and brought 
in enough business to keep facto 
ries busy without the assistance of 
any flesh-and-blood salesmen 
That is what the United Electric 
Company did with its “Silent 
Demonstrator.” This was sent 
out to demonstrators and through 
its sale instrumentality 3,000 deal 
ers were secured for the Ohio 
Tuec vacuum cleaner. 

Last year the American Gas 
Machine Co., Inc., did something 
similar with Kampkook. Th: 
company’s jobbers stopped buying 
The manufacturer then ran copy 
in business papers, in which i 
offered to send Kampkook, car 
riage prepaid, on a_ thirty-day 
free demonstration trial. Th 
stunt introduced the product t 
many retail merchants not pri 
viously familiar with it. Severa 
new accounts were thus opened. 

Printers’ INK has already tol: 
the story of the Kaynee Com 
pany’s “Profitrunk.” These samp| 
trunks were routed through th 
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rural districts where it was not 
profitable for salesmen to call fre- 
juently. A number of other busi- 
1eSS Organizations have used ideas 
of like nature. But probably the 
most widespread use of the sample 
kit plan is in a less pretentious 
way. It is a common thing .for 
salesmen, when they are in the 
house, to make up a few sample 
packages and send them out to 
good customers. Jewelry manu- 
facturers, notion houses and those 
in such lines often do this in a 
wholesale way. They will box up 
a few novelties, and send one to 
each of their prospects. A pan- 
ama hat manufacturer, for in- 
stance, some time ago, sent dealers 
m request a “style box” contain- 
ing twelve sample hats. 

There is a tendency toward 
greater economy in sampling. The 
National Samplemen’s Association 
has led in this movement. Lines 
ire condensed in so far as they 
can be. Where possible, photo- 
graphs are used instead of the 
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actual samples. Swatches are 
used in place of the whole piece. 
This tendency has been a God- 
send to salesmen in more ways 
than one. Particularly has it 
helped them to keep in touch with 
buyers between visits. Some sales- 
men frequently route a few pho- 
tographs around to merchants on 
whom they are not able to call im- 
mediately. They frequently ex- 
press a book of pasted-in samples 
to customers who are in a hurry 
to buy. 

House Salesmen: You might 
call these men sales correspon- 
dents, promotion assistants or 
what not. Anyway, their job is 
to carry on the relation from 
headquarters with the customer 
where the salesman left off. They 
are supposed to sell the “calls” 
that the salesman missed. In ad- 
dition it is their work to take care 
of the buyers who visit the home 
office. 

If it is the practice of the com- 
pany to have its representatives 
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send in detailed reports of each 
call, the house salesman acts on 
the hints these reports contain. 
He writes a note sympathizing 
with the merchant over the death 
of a daughter or congratulates 
him on the graduation of a son. 
If the report hints at a trouble- 
some problem with which the 
dealer may be struggling, the 
house salesman offers help. He 
sends the customer any special 
information he may want. He 
quotes him prices on special num- 
bers and frequently sends him 
samples. 


DETAILS OF PIONEER SUSPENDER 
PLAN 


The Pioneer Suspender Co. is 
an example of a concern that 
handles this problem systemati; 
cally. In speaking of his methods, 
L Heimerdinger, the presi- 
dent, said: 

“The Pioneer Suspender Com- 
pany has been selling to the re- 
tailer for forty-four years. Many 
years ago our firm realized the 
necessity of developing a follow- 
up contact with the trade that 
would enable the house to capital- 
ize upon the salesmen’s rather in- 
frequent calls. 

“Of course in the larger cities 
this problem is not so serious, for 
the larger stores require constant 
personal service from salesmen 
whose lines represent any con- 
siderable volume of the stores’ 
business. But in the smaller 
towns, especially those in which 
railroad connections necessitate 
much wastage of the salesman’s 
time, there will always exist a 
necessity for some contact other 
than that of the salesman. 

“For the past two decades the 
Pioneer Suspender Company has 
been developing a Promotion De- 
partment to take care of this 
contact, until today the trade 
generally recognizes the Pioneer 
Promotion Department as a sure 
means of obtaining quick service 
through the mails. 

“The result is that a very large 
percentage of Pioncer business 
comes directly through the mails 
from territory covered by sales- 
men in the shape of fill-in orders 
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or responses to new styles and 
lines that are being offered by 
the company. 

“In a line that consists of 
belts, suspenders and garters, there 
is necessarily a wide variety of 
styles and sizes. 

“Merchandise that sells well on 
one shopping street may not be 
the mast suitable for a store in 
another shopping district and any 
orders that come in through the 
mail must be filled with a knowl- 
edge of the conditions that exist 
around the store. Moreover, the 
personal tastes of the store’s 
buyer must be taken into consid- 
eration. A few slips and his 
confidence is lost; perhaps, the 
work of years is wasted. 

“Moreover, buyers for the 
smaller stores will not specify 
their exact wants in the mails. 
Rather than ask for style No. 644 
or No. 622 or whatever the num- 
ber of a suspender may be, the 
buyer will ask for ‘a suspender 
to sell at fifty cents’ or ‘a sus- 
pender to sell at seventy-five 
cents.’ 

“With belts, the problem is even 
more intricate. The buyer’s mail 
order is very apt to read, ‘12 
dozen belts to sell at $1.00; in the 
usual sizes.’ Not only must the 
company know the type and style 
of belt that will appeal most 
strongly to the customer, but it 
must know the sizes of belts 
that the store handles in the 
greatest volume. 

“For twenty years, Pioneer has 
been carefully compiling the 
wants of each of its customers. 
Every order is carefully checked 
and an exact record kept in the 
Promotion Department of the 
goods that have been shipped. 
Every record of a complaint or 
suggestion is kept carefully in the 
same file. As much data as pos- 
sible are gathered concerning the 
type of store and its customers; 
also concerning the personality of 
the buyer. Every mail order that 
is received is checked carefully 
against this record, with the result 
that the store nine hundred and 
ninety-nine times out of a thou- 
sand gets merchandise as com- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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The Story is in The Lineage 

















cCAt a Glance— 


URING 1921 the six week-day issues of 

The Indianapolis News carried, at a 

higher rate, in excess of a million lines 

more department store advertising than the other 
Indianapolis papers combined, with their thirteen 
issues a week. In the chart, The News’ lineage 
is black. That of all others combined is white. 


a a ~ * 


Reaching a preponderant majority of the homes 
in Indianapolis and the key homes in the sur- 
rounding territory, it is only natural that The 
Indianapolis News should carry one of the out- 
standing department store volumes in the country. 
The fact that The News’ 1921 department store 
lineage nearly equaled that of the year before is 
an indication of the high relative prosperity of 
the Indianapolis Radius at this time. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street The Tower Bidg. 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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Philadelphia dealers 
lead in Co-operation 


An outstanding example of 
how they appreciate the 
sales help advertisers give 
them, and how loyally they 


co-operate. 


RANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
help the Philadelphia retail grocers 
and grocery organizations sell more 
PREMIER SALAD DRESSING by ad- 
vertising regularly on Mrs. Anna B. 
Scott's Food Pages in THE NORTH 
AMERICAN. They were careful to pick 
for the advertising of this quality product 
newspapers that housewives believe in 


and depend upon in their buying. 


Through the efforts of the Promotion 
Department of THE NORTH AMERI- 
CAN, the dealers were urged to take full 
advantage of this publicity, and they did 
—in a very unusual way. 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., the advertising agency who 
planned the PREMIER SALAD 
DRESSING campaign, say that 
in their recent drive the Phila- 
delphia dealers responded better 
than the grocers of any of the 
six largest metropolitan centers 
in the United States in which the 
advertising appeared. This state- 
ment is of great significance, be- 
cause of the wide merchandising 





Study the Philadelphia Market 
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Philadelphia dealers are good men to know 





experience this agency has had through- 
out the country—and they know how to 


measure the newspaper co-operation ren- 


dered. 


In appreciation they have told the 
Housewives of the “City of Homes” how 
large a representation of quality grocers 
there are in Philadelphia, listing in a full 
page announcement, exclusively in THE 
NORTH AMERICAN, the names of deal- 
ers who sell PREMIER SALAD DRESS- 
ING. 


Every Advertiser Should Know Thoroughly 


The Philadelphia Market 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK 


Geo. A. McDevitt Co. Not only in Philadelphia, but na- 

303 Fifth Avenue tionally famous, are the Food 

— - — NORTH AMERICAN, 

ited by Mrs. Anna B. Scott. This 

CHICAGO tri-weekly feature has a large fol- 

Woodward & Kelly lowing of Philadelphia housewives, 

J and possesses their confidence to 

811 Security Bldg. such a remarkable degree that it is 

— 1 the most valuable 

medium for any food advertiser 

SAN FRANCISCO who seeks the key to Philadelphia 
R. J. Bidwell Co. oe 


742 Market Street 


























idvertise in THE NORTH AMERICAN, Philadelphia 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





Increase the Sale of 
Musical Instruments 


The first comprehensive Music Survey 
ever compiled has recently been 
completed by The Milwaukee Journal. 

. It is based on specific answers to ques- 
tionnaires by more than 10,000 persons. § pictu: 


syllak 
and 1 


Every manufacturer of pianos, player ff *)" ' 
rolls, phonographs, records and other J more 


musical instruments (and their adver- § §.:;; 
tising agents) will find this Music B ‘"’° 

. . . 6 been 
Survey invaluable in merchandisingthe J tone : 
great Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market. § ‘°". 
° ‘ prove 
It will make the right sales course no $ 
obvious, and may prevent costly mis- J sino. 
takes—not only in this territory, but — 


elsewhere. For—“As Milwaukee Buys Thi 
—The Nation Buys!” ret 
more 


Send for this survey today. It willshow § ‘ozs: 


; ° ° er Ww 
you the easiest, quickest way to in- J pick 
crease your sales in this prosperous *... 


field—in other fields. It will be mailed 9 or 4 
to advertisers or agencies on request. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. —R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 











Is Long Copy Coming Back? 


Pro and Con, on a Notable Present-Day Trend in 
Advertising Treatment 


Some Comments, 


By P. K. Marsh 


* needs neither intensive study 
nor extensive comparative re- 
irch to sense the fact that the 
ast twelve-month has seen some 
lical revisions in treatment of 
vertising. The change is so 
eneral and so definite that it 
uuld unmistakably suggest an 
outside influence, even if we were 
not all too aware of a coincident 
change in the nation’s business. 

The easy, breezy days when a 
picture, a name-slug and fifty 
syllables were deemed acceptable 
and were published in default of 
the effort to produce something 
more worth-while, are evidently 
gone for the majority of adver- 
tisers. There is a polish and a 
drive about current copy that had 
been lacking—and there is also a 
tone to it that is reminiscent of the 
tone that creeps into a salesman’s 
voice when he is still “on ap- 
proval” and can afford to misuse 
no slight chance for making a 
sale. An experienced buyer can 
almost always sense when a sales- 
man’s job is at stake and is de- 

ndent upon immediate sales. 

This condition is good for 

lvertising—and it is equally 

ilthy for business at large. The 
lore advertising is written in this 

ged, must-sell spirit, the quick- 
er will be the national business 
pick-up. 

The pampered pens of the past 
must either be scraped clean 
or flung aside. Those that are 
rusted beyond repair must suffer 
the consequence. The year 1922 
is already proving a_ searching 
test of the men and women at 
the copy desks of the country. It 
is altogether probable that, in the 
umber of its members, the copy 

ld must experience in its turn 

deflating process that has 
operating in general com- 
ierce and industry. Copy suffi- 
ent for yesterday’s needs and 
‘opy ability sufficient for yester- 
lav's O. K. carry no guarantee of 
success today. 


To the observers of copy trends 
—as well as to the man or woman 
who has not abandoned the habit 
of seeking interest in the adver- 
tising pages—the new develop- 
ments are gratifying improve- 
ments. From the point of view 
of the prospect with a want to 
satisfy, the pages now assay far 
higher in tangible information. 

One development that is em- 
phatically noticeable is the greatly 
imercased proportion of advertise- 
ments that employ 300 words and 
upward. 


SOMETHING TO SAY 
ADVERTISING 


IN THE 


A good example is the Burson 
Hose advertisement in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of February 11, 
“Concerning Women Only,” which 
is very nearly an essay in its tone 
—so much so, in fact, that it 
logically carries an author’s sig- 
nature. A good 150 words it runs, 
in sprightly commentary on the 
change from the mid-Victorian 
attitude toward feminine legs, be- 
fore it deftly weaves Burson Hose 
and Burson selling arguments 
into the essay-fabric. From three 
angles this advertisement is good 
reading—first, purely as literature: 
second, for its comments on a 
social metamorphosis; and, third, 
for certain specific disclosures as 
to hosiery. I believe that the 
460-word message of that single 
page will, by itself, lastingly and 
pleasingly impress Burson on 
thousands of readers regardless 
of whether or not the name was 
previously familiar to them. 

“Why King George Doesn't 
Like to Live at Buckingham 
Palace” is the title of another ad- 
vertisement of somewhat similar 
treatment to the Burson page in 
that its length (approximately 450 
words) almost duplicates the Bur- 
son effort and its actual subject 
(National Lead) is not introduced 
until the reader has been carried 
through several paragraphs of 
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modern gossip and Elizabethan 
architectural history. I might 
here add that I have heard a sur- 
prising number of lay comments 
on both of these advertisements. 

Less-than-page space also shows 
a similar frequent use of copy so 
extended that illustration and dis- 
play are necessarily subordinated. 
In such instances it is noticeable 
that the headlines exhibit pains- 
taking care and are above average 
in arousing either interest or cu- 
riosity, “Ask your best friend, if 
you dare,” the challenge utilized by 
Listerine to coax the reader into 
a one-column advertisement run- 
ning 250 words in length, is a 
striking instance of this. 

To illustrate the present-day 
willingness to forego brevity in 
favor of the complete telling of a 
story, it is enlightening to tabulate 
the type-matter of all the full 
pages in any single issue and note 
how the trend is distinctly away 
from the “billboard” style of using 
magazine space. For instance, 


the full-page advertisements in 
the January 25th issue of The 
Literary Digest analyze as follows: 


Advertiser 

Cream of Wheat 

Edison-Dick 

Bishopric 

Johns- Manville 

Van Heusen 

Campbell 

Essex 

Cantilever Shoes 28 
— 140 names of local ome 


Mitcheil Vance 

Face Brick Ass’n 
Alabastine 

Valspar 

Grinnell 

Barrett 

Tersey Screen Cloth 
a Soap 

U. S. Shipping Se cwcecusuvars 380 
Fleischmann’s 
Fenestra 

Sheetrock 

Willard 

Round Oak 
Maxwell 

Rubberoid 

Tenkins Valves 
Terra Cotta Society 
Sealdsweet Oranges 


Now note how these twenty- 
eight pieces of copy classify ac- 
cording to length. Only two em- 
ploy less than 100 words. Eight 
more are satisfied with the story 
that can be compressed into less 
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than 200 words. The 200-300 
group accounts for six. From 
300 to 400 words the group-size 
falls to two; 400-to-500 gains ad. 
herents and totals to four in all. 
Three show up in the 500-600 
class, which still leaves three to 
be accounted for separately, one 
just under 700, one just over that 
mark and the last breaking the 
1000-mark by a wide margin. 
Analyzed from another angle, 
twelve exceed the grand average 
of 340 words, while sixteen run 
below it. This, however, is less 
notable than the fact that only ten 
out of twenty-eight are willing to 
place reliance, on 200 words or 
less, although it is not long since 
advertisements of 75, 100 and 150 
words made up the largest single 
group in the full-page class in 
national magazines. In fact, it is 
only two years and a trifle 
over since, in “Ready-Write Para- 
graphs, Inc.” (PrinteErs’ INKk, 
October 23, 1919), I was able to 
quote, complete and verbatim, ad- 
vertisement after advertisement 
running 11 words, 13 words, 15 
words, 20 words, etc., and these 
were also full-page insertions. 
Today only a single adherent to 
that style appears between the 
covers of the issue analyzed. 


LOGICAL TIME TO IMBUE COPY WITH 
POWER 


In the flush, oversold days of 
1918-1919 such brevity had a 
temporary justification, a raison 
d'etre born of the times and cod- 
dled by a desire at home offices 
to avoid correspondence which 
might lead to immediate sales. 
Those were days of easy profits 
and wide margins, however, and 
it would not be surprising to learn 
that today many advertisers are 
wishing that they had _ injected 
more selling power into their cop) 
and had then geared up their 
offices so that these indications of 
interest could have been nursed 
along and made to blossom into 
orders in lean, recent months. 
Hindsight, however, is every- 
body’s sight. The same instinct 
that fought off deflation until 
a day when deflation itself could 
not coax buyers back into the 
market operated also on adver- 
tising and let under-powered copy 
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BALTIMORE 


Is a Good “Try-Out”’ Town 


A number of manufacturers use 
Baltimore as a “try-out” town for 
new products— 





BECAUSE: They get conscientious and 
effective help from The Service Depart- 
ment of 


THE BALTIMORE SUN 


BECAUSE: The carrier delivery of the 
Sunpapers to the homes around the retail 
stores assures consumer demand and dealer 
co-operation; and 


BECAUSE: Distribution can be obtained 
at less cost, as the retailers are not spread 
out over a large territory, and because 





Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


=| THE «Sis SUN 


is of 


irsed Morning Evening Sunday 


into 


nths. JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S OSBORN 
yery- Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg, Chicago 


tinct 
until 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper” 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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appear long after the time when 
selling actually demanded the 
maximum in selling vigor. 

As soon as the need was sensed 
for greater selling power, it was 
more than certain that longer copy 
would be one of the first devices 
employed. It is fairly obvious 
that a general public, turned cau- 
tious in its expenditures, both 
personal and commercial, can be 
counted upon .to devote more 
time to the consideration and 
study of commodities proffered it. 
Long copy, therefore, has a wholly 
logical justification in the present 
period. However, as it becomes 
more usual—and thus by sheer 
repetition reassures advertisers 
who would be timid about at- 
tempting it if others had not 
broken trail—it is virtually cer- 
tain to suffer misuse. Many will 
mistake mere wordiness for in- 
creased selling power. 

Neither today nor at any other 
time is long copy justifiable simply 
because it is long. 

When employed, it is justified 
simply and solely by the worth of 
its content. 

If an advertisement extends to 
600 words, let the advertiser, be- 
fore releasing it, make sure that 
it is not carrying a needless bur- 
den of 100 or 150 words that 
serve no profitable purpose. The 
whole secret of success in long 
copy lies in the advertiser’s ability 
to draw the blue pencil accurately 
and infallibly between the useful 
syllables and those words that 
are merely lazy and expensive 
passengers. And lest some well- 
meaning copy scribe may mis- 
guidedly assure himself that the 
particular message on which his 
pen is busied cannot be told com- 
poe in less than six or eight 
undred words, let us delve a 
bit among admitted masterpieces 
that have moved generations of 
readers. 

The Creation, as related in 
Genesis, requires less than 800 
words. The Beatitudes, as chron- 
icled by Matthew, are complete in 
approximately 140 words. 

The ‘complete document that 
published the Monroe Doctrine to 
the world consumes 575 words, 
but after the proper diplomatic 
conventions had been satisfied in 
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the elaborate preamble, 192 words 
sufficed for a warning that has 
restrained European aggression 
ever since. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
in spite of the wealth of its mes- 
sage, betrays not the slightest 
straining for condensation in the 
perfection of its 271 words. Be- 
cause of its affecting portrayal of 
emotion, Lincoln’s letter to the 
mother who had lost five sons in 
battle wiil never be forgotten, yet 
with salutation and signature it 
does not exhaust 150 words. 

The copy writer who tentatively 
drafts a message of 300 words 
and upward need not be daunted 
by his temerity so long as that 
length is a result of content and 
not of mere wordiness. When 
his first rough draft is completed 
he should invariably wield a mer- 
ciless blue pencil, remembering 
that much: can be condensed in 
little without sacrifice of content, 
clarity or compelling power. 


“Save the Surface” Lays Stress 
on Salesmen 


The important part that must be 
played by the salesmen in the campaign 
to Make 1922 the Greatest Paint and 
Varish Year” is emphasized in a letter 
to the national “Save the Surface” 
Committee by Ernest T. Trigg, the 
chairman. 

“The salesmen must not only get 
their customers to increase their orders 
during the coming year,” says the letter 
“but must find ways of helping them 
to move these goods from their shelves 
Local co-operative ‘Save the Surface’ 
cam aigns will help to do this. 

t has been felt by most people 
that the ‘Save the Surface’ campaign 
will have to depend very largely upon 
salesmen to educate dealers with re 
gard to the ‘Save the Surface’ cam 
paign. The general manager of one 
company has offered the services of h's 
sales force to secure investments from 
dealers, because he says if a salesman 
has to ask the dealer for money, he 
is going to be very careful to ‘make 
clear to the dealer the purpose of the 
‘Save the Surface’ campaign.’ 

It is suggested that salesmen invest 
money in the campaign. so that they 
may say to dealers, “I have personally 
invested in the national campaign be 
cause I personally benefit, and believe 
that if you will give this careful con. 
sideration you will see that the om, 
paign is very definitely benefiting y: 

A national association of the ag, ave 
the Surface” salesmen is to be formed 
similar to salesmen’s campaign clubs in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey. New York 
Connecticut and Boston 
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i as in 1920 
© Vanity Petr ° 1 9 2 1 
First! so in 
The finish of 1920 saw Vanity Fair far ahead e e 
oe metagenome Vanity Fair Leads 
petitor by 62,504 agate lines. e 
» aon entation epee in Passenger Car 
country has registered its cooviction that Vanity . 
Fair covers most effectively the well-to-do, in- Li nea ge 


fvential families of America 





This conviction is based on actual and success- pa 
ful use of Vanity Fair by automobile manufac This time last year we pub- 
turers over a period of years. It therefore li ° ’ 
proves conclusively that Vanity Fair's ciresle- ished In PRINTERS INK 
tion represents the cream of the country’s : Cae sad 
market for all quality products. i on of . Vanity a 
eadership in automobile 

The needs of well-to-do families are greater and more ; ; 9 

various than the average. They buy the arcessities as lineage during 1920. 

well as the luxuries of life. They bey them in biager 


vol has families do. And it bas b ved 
aus Gute aodth ein Chew aatbnedie enaah and The figures for 1921 show 


SiOendcaiitamade | the same result. Once more 
ALL quality products. Vanity Fair led all monthly 

magazines. It led a/l mag- 
azines except one weekly 
with 52 issues to Vanity 
Fair’s twelve. 





And the purchasing power of its readers which made Vanity 
Fair the preferred market of the motor industry makes it an 
equally profitable market for all advertisers. 


Let Us Say Again 
What We Said Last Year— 





“The needs of well-to-do families are greater and more 
various than the average. They buy the necessities as well 
as the luxuries of life. They buy them in bigger volume 
than mass families do. And it has been proved that dealers 
stock what these well-to-do demand, and sell it to their 
mass trade. So Vanity Fair’s exclusive clientele represent 
a big part of the primary market for ALL quality products.” 





VANITY FAIR 


One of the Nast Group 
VOGUE VANITY FAIR HOUSE & GARDEN 
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Tlow with the 
C7/ucago Evening American 





Royal P. Smith 


From the Condé Nast publications 
and the W. J. Thompson Company, 
publishers of The Gentlewoman 
Magazine, with both of which he 
was formerly connected, Mr. Smith 
brings a wide acquaintance and a 
thorough understanding of National 
Advertising in the East. 


Mr. Smith is now associated with 
Rodney E. Boone, Eastern Represen- 
tative of the Chicago Evening 
American, with headquarters at No.2 
Columbus Circle, New York City. 


EVENING 
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— Jlow withthe . 
Chicago Evening American 


W. M. Newman 


Mr. Newman comes to the National 
Advertising staff of the Chicago 
Evening American from the Milwau- 
kee Journal and the Minneapolis 
Journal. On both of these news- 
papers he was in charge of food 
product advertising. 


With the Evening American Mr. 
Newman will continue to specialize 
in food product advertising. He will 
be associated with the Home Office 
at Chicago. 


EVENING 
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Erie, Pa. is a Typical 
City for Test Campaigns 


1. Population (100,000) large enough to 
be both profitable and representative ; 
small enough to eliminate excessive 
selling costs. 


. Typical American manufacturing 
city ; manufactures so diversified as to 
insure a more than ordinary indus- 
trial stability. 


. Easily merchandised from Buffalo, 

Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Within 

normal selling zones of salesmen mer: 
beca 


traveling New York, Ohio, Penn- an 
sylvania. 


. Advertising cost cut to minimum be- 
cause only one paper is needed for 
complete coverage. The Erie Daily 
Times, an evening paper, reaches 
practically everybody; its city circu- 
lation frequently exceeds the number 
of homes. Check A. B. C. circulation 
figures against census for confirma- 
tion. 


Erie Daily Times 
A. B. C. Member Evenings Except Sunday 
Representatives: 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 





Attention Zones of the 
Illustration 


Decide Where You Wish the Reader to Concentrate First and Foremost 
and Then Devise Ingenious Methods of Making It All but Compulsory 


By W. Livingston Larned 


As a rule, there is always one 
4% most important point in every 
.dvertising illustration. You would 
prefer to have the reader’s gaze 
speed there, first of all. It might 
be a package, a special part of a 
device, the face of a character in 
the picture, a patented novelty. 

Scattered vision is not best in 
advertising. The wise advertiser 
realizes that concentration is most 
beneficial in the delivery of any 
message. 

While a page or a layout of 
smaller size may contain innu- 
merable units, there is certain to 
be one most important feature. 
But the eye will not go there 
merely because you wish it, merely 
because you happen to know that 
such and such a feature is of 
greatest significance. 

It is often necessary to resort 
to one of the tricks of the studio. 
The eye is helped along. A path 
of interest is made from reader 
io the main talking point, along 
which the gaze travels automati- 
cally and with no effort. 

As underscoring brings em- 
phasis, so is it possible meta- 
phorically to underscore certain 
parts of an advertising illustration. 

Sometimes a face, because of 
the alert, animated expression, will 
command first attention, however 
cluttered the entire picture may 

with detail. Italics bring the 
attention to a line of type, when 
one word is so rendered. 

There are numerous mechanical 
methods of stressing the feature 
zone of the layout. The old way 
was to draw in a pointing arrow. 
There have been hundreds of 
variants of this, but the idea has 
heen worked almost threadbare. 

The pointing hand, as a symbol, 
has been traced back to ancient 
\imes and may be found on graven 
walls and ancient parchments, 
showing that since time began 
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people have found it necessary to 
employ pictorial emphasis. 

In mechanical drawings it is 
comparatively easy, the scheme 
being merely to draw all save one 
part in delicate outline, or paint 
it in as delicate gray tints. Then 
emphasis, full strength of pen 
strokes and technique is intro- 
duced where desired. The eye 
does the rest. It must concentrate 
upon the darker areas. 

In a drawn headline, if the artist 
adheres for the most part to up- 
and-down strokes, only to jump 
into a slanting stroke or italics for 
a single word, that one word will 
leap out and into the sensibilities 
of the reader with uncanny sure- 
ness. 


TILTED CONTAINER WAS EYE 
ATTRACTER 


In conjunction with other ele- 
ments of illustration, an advertiser 
of salad and cooking oil had been 
accustomed to showing the con- 
tainer. But it became merely a 
part of the composition. The plate 
of greens, or the apple pie or the 
crisp doughnuts were quite as im- 
portant. This did not suit the 
advertiser. He wished to have the 
reader see that container first. 
Everything else in the advertise- 
ment was secondary. 

An artist pointed the way. He 
tilted the can, wherever and when- 
ever shown, and this peculiar posi- 
tion, out of the ordinary, provided 
the essential novelty of composi- 
tion. The container straightwith 
became the centre of attraction. 

The same problem arose in the 
case of a kitchen cabinet illustra- 
tion. For once, the manufacturer 
wanted to call particular attention, 
not to the entire cabinet, but to 
a patented drawer for the orderly 
keeping of cutlery in the kitchen. 
It became a main talking point. 

Pulling out the drawer and ex- 
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posing the contents did not exactly 
achieve the results demanded, al- 
though it helped. What did lead 
the eye to the drawer was the 
simple expedient of allowing a 
large carving knife to project up 
over the top of the drawer, at a 
peculiar angle. Just a touch it 


was, just a little thing, but some- 


The SOUND of SAFETY 


Pennsylvania 


ACUUM CUP 


CORD TIRES 


Gripping, Holding, Letting Go 


‘wounding 2 deep purring rhythm es they ginde over owt standing 
Wweacherous pavements the Vacuum Caps generste 
safety every second your cars m motion 
On wet. dippery pavements the Vecuum Cup Tread is 
fveranteed not to sted 
This esnured safety. however. costs you nothing extra, for 
wm buying Vecuum Cup Cord Twes you pey anty for the 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. ¢ AMERICA. Inc. 


JEANNETTE, PA 
et Nemes Remind Newer Aree Menge te ee 


THIS ADVERTISER PICKS THE VACUUM CUP FROM THE TIRE 
AND CENTRES ATTENTION OF READER UPON IT 


thing in the position of the knife, 
half drawn from the drawer and 
left there, constituted a strong 
magnet. 

The story that Wm. H. Luden 
wishes to tell, for cough drops, 
concentrates upon the human 
mouth. That is the seat of the 
trouble, the source of contamina- 
tion, the “trouble zone,” as the 
advertiser himself puts it. The nose 
and throat alike are within this 
jurisdiction. 

It is natural, then, that in any 
illustration the reader should be 
made to look at and think about 
this trouble zone. But no ordi- 
nary picture would accomplish it. 
What a clever expedient, then, to 
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quality and you pay no more than you 
would have to pay for ordinary makes of tires 


INK Mar. 2, 1922 
loop nose and mouth around, in 
every design, with a dramatic 
white circle, inclosing them. 

The Vacuum Cup Tire display 
is more radical. The manufac- 
turer has long wanted to turn the 
little rubber cups of the tread into 
a selling argument. Many persons 
failed to understand the structure 
of the tire. The suck 
ing cups made a noise 
that was objection 
able to some, because 
they did not read 
aright its significanc: 
Better for the adver 
tiser to concentrat 
on a _ single rubber 
cup than on an entir 
product. 

The plan has been 
adopted of illustrat 
ing a section of a tir: 
and then running a 
loop out from a sin 
gle cup to a life-siz 
visualization of one, 
carefully retouched 
to bring out every 
fragment of struc- 
ture and rubber de- 
tail. 

A coffee pot was 
invented that had a 
remarkable patented 
feature, whereby the 
grounds being kept 
in one container, the 
boiling water was 
spurted up through a 
small opening. The 
mere shape of the 
pot, as a coffee pot, was oi 
minor consideration. The device 
that made it different was the real 
advertising approach. And there- 
fore the best picture ever used in 
connection with the article was a 
peculiarly grayed-down version 
that intensified only the phan- 
tomed view of this exclusive fea- 
ture. It was not pretty to look 
at, it was not artistic, but the sell- 
ing zone was so adequately brought 
to the eye that explanatory text 
was all but unnecessary. 

Ideas and basic pictorial plans 
for advertising have undergone a 
radical change within the past few 
years. The manufacturer goes 
only half of his selling distance 
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A Star Textile Salesman 


—leaving New York tomorrow 


—making 10 calls a day 


—working 300 days a year 
—stopping in 1900 cities and towns 


—would return in six years and 
report— 


“I have visited 18,000 firms.’’ 
Daily Mews Record duplicates this 


feat once every business day. 


An advertisement in the Dailp 
ews Record is a super-salesman, 
certain of a hearing in more than 18,000 
firms in the textile, clothing, and allied 
industries throughout the United States. 


(A member of the A. B.C.) 


Other FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: 

WOMEN’S WEAR —the retailers’ daily newspaper (more than 25,000 
circulation). 

MEN’S WEAR and the CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—semi- 
monthly magazines for retail clothiers (more than 11,000 circulation). 

FAIRCHILD’S BULLETIN—the international textile weekly. 

FAIRCHILD DIRECTORIES—textile and clothing directories of im- 
portant markets in the U. S. (annual circulation 180,000). 


Main Office—8 East 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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when he pictures the product, with 
embellishments of background and 
of human interest. With competi- 
tors on every hand, putting out an 
almost identical article, he must 
needs concentrate on his one spe- 
cific and exclusive feature, which 
becomes of far greater importance 
than the complete visualization of 
the thing manufactured. 

The campaigns now used for 
stoves and ranges are a typical 
case in point. People are sold on 
the modern idea in these house- 
hold necessities. It is unnecessary 
to go over all that ground again. 
But the consumer must be told, 
“Here is a specific reason why this 
kitchen range is a better buy than 
all other ranges. All of them will 
cook; all of them have modern 
refinements. But this range has a 
special patented heat regulator that 
automatically turns heat off or on, 
as needed. Mother, who has 
enough drudgery as it is, will 
welcome this innovation. It con- 
stitutes the real reason why you 
should decide upon this range.” 

Therefore, an advertiser of a 
range of this type allows the mere 
showing of the product to become 
secondary, while every mechanical 
illustrative effort is employed to 
intensify the exclusive feature 
zone, that attention may be un- 
qualifiedly concentrated upon it. 
One method was to use two colors 
and to run the device—which was 
a brilliant red—in the second color, 
eliminating red from every other 
part of the illustration. 

The retoucher has his own 
methods of accomplishing the same 
thing in black and white. In a 
remarkably effective series for 
the Auto-Strop razor, photographs 
were taken of hands, strop and 
razor, in various interesting poses. 
They were just a little off-focus, 
which gave them an artistically 
hazy appearance, with no great 
amount of sharply defined detail. 
And as the razor was to be fea- 
tured and not the strop, hands, 
etc., this part was retouched up 
to the last degree, with sharpening 
of contrasts and of even the 
smallest details. Result—the razor 
is the first thing to strike the 
optical sense. 
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One who spends almost a mil 
lion dollars a year in illustrated 
advertising makes this observation 
concerning present conditions: 

“Concentration! It is the big 
gest thing I know at this tim: 
How to catch the attention of the 
person to whom you would sel! 
and, having done so, compel him 
—literally force him—to look at 
one element, one vital, exclusive 
point in your presentation. I have 
almost stopped trying to make the 
prospect examine every inch of my 
advertising space—at the outset 
What I must do, I feel, is to 
arrest the attention because of a 
wonderful argyment in picture or 
in text, and then, having sold this, 
allow them to browse around to 
suit themselves. People are buying 
today because of features, because 
of some element in a product that 
gives it individuality. Therefore, 
in my illustrations, I intend to 
lead the eye unerringly to certain 
zones of salesmanship. If I do 
this, I am content.” 


Copper and Brass Campaign 


from Presbrey 


The Copper and Brass _ Research 
Association has placed its advertising 
account with the Frank Presbrey Co., 
New York. 

An educational advertising campaign, 
in which national magazines, trade 
papers and newspapers will be used, 
has been planned by this association. 


Shoe Account for paynane 


The ae Shoe Compan of 
Newark, J., Hass ee patekiie Secs 
has anointed Stanley E. Gunnison, 
Inc., New York, as its advertising 
agency. 

Robert J. Chambers has been made 
production = ay of this agency, 
succeeding E. . Appleby, resigned. 


Gray Motor Co. Appoints 
Rex F. Glasson 


Rex F. Glasson, formerly city editor 
of the Detroit Journal and Detroit 
Times, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Gray Motor Company 
Detroit. 


Merck & Company Appoint 
ae 

Merck & Company, manufacturing 

chemists of New Yor' ” have appointed 


Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc., 25. 
their advertising agents, 
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A South Sea island dinner-dance in the Paris studio 
of Drian, whose work is such a notable contribution 
every month to Harper’s Bazar. From every place 
where Fashion reigns—Paris, Fifth Avenue, Palm 
Beach, the Riviera—Harper’s Bazar gathers for 
women of wealth and social position, the news of 
their own glittering world of Society and Fashion. 


Harpers Basar 
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The rise of the House 
of Russek 


ERCHANDISING vision 
M never appears as such in 

the impersonal figures of a 
bank statement, but it is as much part 
of the assets of a firm as its stocks, 
its good will, its bills receivable. 

No shop can become known be- 
yond the bounds of its neighbor- 
hood, unless its founder has this 
vision, which marks off the shop- 
keeper from the merchant. 

Frank Russek had it. He be- 
lieved Fifth Avenue was the best 
location in New York for selling 
furs and frocks to women. He 
felt that it was destined to become 
the rue de la Paix, the Bond Street 
of America. 

He believed in location. He -be- 
lieved in advertising. Unknown 
ten years ago, he has made the 
name Russek familiar wherever 
New York women speak of clothes, 
and has made “Russek Style” a 
standard for dealers throughout 
the country. 

In 1913, Russek opened a small 
shop on Fifth Avenue, above 34th 
Street. Then he could afford to 
do very little advertising. In 1914, 


he used about 3,000 lines in three 
evening papers. ; 

In 1915, he was persuaded to use 
about 5,000 lines in the New 
York EveninG JOURNAL. Because 
of its pulling power, he increased 
this in 1917 to more than 10,000 
lines; then in 1918, to more than 
11,000 lines. In 1919, he con- 
tracted for 25,000 lines in the 
EVENING JOURNAL, and used more 
than 27,000. 

His business was growing rap- 
idly. Russek now took over also 
the second and third floors of his 
present location to accommodate 
his increasing customers. At this 
time he changed his advertising 
schedule and for three years, used 
no other evening paper than the 
New York EveNING JouRNAL. In 
1920, he used 50,000 lines. In 1921, 
61,000 lines. 

In 1922, he has again increased 
his lineage with this paper to 
75,000 lines, the largest space ever 
contracted for by this firm with any 
New York paper. 

These advertising figures tell 
more clearly than anything else 
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can, the rise of the house of 
Russek. 

Mr. Russek’s letter states that 
the EvENING JOURNAL has been 
one of the contributing factors 
in the success of his business. Its 
tremendous circulation enables him 
to dominate the market, just as his 
own large purchases enable him to 
dominate his merchandising market. 

An indication of the volume of 
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his sales can be gained from the 
fact that, as Mr. Russek says, last 
year he sold eight times as many 
mink coats as any other store in 
the city. In an off-season day, such 
as in August, for example, Russek 
frequently has a larger sale vol- 
ume than many of the other dress 
shops in New York have during 
the busiest days at the height of 
their regular seasons. 








To the Publisher, 

New York Frening Journal, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir: 

Allow us, in the spirit of appreciation, 
to votce our satisfaction at the character of 
Service which has been and is being rendered to 
us by the Evening Journal. 

We have used generous space in the Journal 
for a number of years, during which time our~busi- 
ness has grown to highly satisfactory proportions, 
and we cannot help but feel that the Evening Journal 
has been one of the contributing factors to this 
success. 

We are ready at all times to co-operate with 
you by allowing you to use our name as reference as 
to the pulling power of the Evening Journal, for any 
merchant who has the right goods to offer at the 
right prices, and desires to advertise them judiciously. 


Very truly yours 
RUSSEES 


Proven foun 


Russek’s is one of the long list of 
prominent New York stores that have 
developed through use of the purchasing 
power inherent in the tremendous cir- 
culation of the EVENING JOURNAL, a 
circulation TWICE as large as any other 
evening paper in the city, and greater 
than any daily circulation in America. 


"he New York Evening Journal publishes more Women’s Wear Advertising than 
any New York newspaper 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Circulation double any New York evening paper 
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Department Store Advertis- 
ing for January, 1922: 
Inches 
Metropolis, 6 days 
Times-Union, 6 days 
Times-Union, Sundays 
The Jacksonville department 
stores concentrate in The 
Metropolis week days and 
Times-Union Sundays. (The 
Metropolis has no Sunday 
edition.) 


The Floriva Metropolis 


Florida’s Greatest Newspaper 





Crowds Jam Store 
of Duval Jewelry Company 


Does the Florida Metropolis Pull? 


DUVAL JEWELRY COMPANY were forced to stand quite a 


Incorporated 
15 West Bay Street 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
“The Florida Metropolis, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
“February 3rd, 1922. 
“Gentlemen: 

“On last Thursday we ran an 
exclusive page ad in The Florida 
Metropolis announcing a special 
sale of jewelry for the Duval 
Jewelry Company, of Jackson- 
ville. All Thursday and Thurs- 
day night it poured down rain 
and Friday morning the weather 
was beastly unpleasant. The rain 
was driving and the outlook for 
a successful sale was extremely 
disappointing. 

“We had advertised that our 
store would be open for this sale 
at 9:30 o’clock Friday morning. 
When we opened the doors the 
crowd filled our store to over- 
flow and several hundred persons 


while in the rain outside before 
they could get in the building. 
But they waited their turn and 
all day long—despite a steady 
downpour of rain, we did an ex- 
cellent business. 

“If ever a newspaper had an 
alibi for its advertising columns 
not pulling The Metropolis cer- 
tainly had one considering the 
weather. But I am glad to say 
that no alibi was needed. The 
weather ‘broke’ against us, but 
our exclusive advertisement in 
The Metropolis turned the ‘trick.’ 

“This is the second big sale 
that I have conducted in the 
city in the past month and in 
each instance I found that The 
Metropolis was the best adver- 
tising medium in the city. 


“With best wishes, I am, 
“(Signed) F. D. Merritt.” 


The Metropolis is a Member of the Associated 
Dailies of Florida, S. N. P. A. and A. N. P. A. 





E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Established 1888 


Chicago 
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New York 


San Francisco 
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Business and the Business Press 


VII. The Development of Trade and Technical Paper Advertising 


By Roy W. Johnson 


HE statement is often made 

that the advertising pages of 
business papers are read with the 
same degree of attention that is 
given to the editorial columns. 
Of a great many publications the 
statement is undoubtedly true, and 
this fact is a result of the es- 
sential unity of subject matter 
which is presented by advertising 
and editorial pages alike, and the 
careful selection of circulation 
among those whose interest in the 
subject matter is most definite. 
The value of a business paper as 
an advertising medium depends, 
therefore, upon the thoroughness 
with which the process of spe- 
cialization has been carried out, 
both as regards the selection of 
readers and the development of 
editorial policies. 

As a matter of fact, much that 
was said regarding the develop- 
ment of editorial policies might 
also be said with reference to the 
development of business paper ad- 
vertising. Progress in the evolu- 
tion of advertising policy has 
moved more slowly, perhaps, due 
to perfectly natural causes; but 

direction is parallel with that 
Pe editorial development. Busi- 
ness paper advertising has gained 
immeasurably in direction, in 
force, and in its application to 
the broad needs of its industry— 
the latter corresponding to the 
quality of “penetration” in the 
editorial division. 

Some of the handicaps under 
which the early publishers were 
obliged to work were described 
by David Williams in the preced- 
ing article. Under such conditions 
it is remarkable, to say the least, 
that anyone did succeed in de- 
veloping a policy of selecting 
.dvertisers exclusively from those 

icerns that were within a cer- 
tain limited field. It is to be re- 
membered that advertising itself 
was not understood as it is today, 

r were the prospects who bought 

ace in the early business papers 


themselves advertisers, even as 
the term was then understood. 
The early publishers solicited 
their friends and acquaintances 
first, and gradually extended their 
field of operations as opportunity 
offered. Most of the early papers 
presented a curious conglomera- 
tion of advertisements, many of 
which had no relation to the field 
at all. 


STANDARDS OF ADVERTISING PRAC- 
TICE ESTABLISHED 


After publishers began to grasp 
the importance of specialization 
in editorial contents, however, the 
same standards came by degrees 
to be applied to the advertising 
pages. Somewhere back in the 
mists of the early history it oc- 
curred to somebody that an ad- 
vertisement would not pay the 
publisher in the long run unless 
it also paid the advertiser, Little 
by little, publishers began to de- 
fine clearly the field from which 
advertising could be drawn, just 
as they defined the field of opera- 
tions in the circulation depart- 
ment, and the field of interest 
editorially.- The advertising pages 
thus came more and more to pre- 
serve the unity of interest with 
the editorial columns by the elimi- 
nation of all matters that were 
not directly related to that in- 
terest. 

An equally marked development 
took place in the quality, or 
forcefulness, of the advertise- 
ments themselves. Early efforts 
were crude, both as regards copy 
and typography, and illustrations, 
when used at all, were for the 
most part bare representations of 
the product advertised. This was 
doubtless in large part due to the 
fact above stated, that the great 
majority of those who bought 
business paper space were not 
advertisers at all, and had no 
facilities for the preparation of 
copy or knowledge of advertising 
values. For the most part, it is 
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safe to say that they had never 
advertised in their lives before, 
and the business paper publishers 
were practically working a virgin 
field. 

It is worthy of note, moreover, 
that each publisher was for the 
most part obliged to work his field 
alone, without help from outside. 
The fields cultivated by the ad- 
vertising agents of those days, and 
those reached by the business 
press, did not overlap to any great 
extent. Business paper publishers 
had very few dealings with agents, 
and the agents did not find it 
profitable to attempt to cultivate 
trade-paper business. Thus busi- 
ness-paper advertising may be 
said to have had a separate de- 
velopment and arrived at its own 
standards by methods of its own. 
For a number of years, indeed, 
there was more or less feeling of 
antagonism between business pub- 
lishers and advertising agents, and 
it is only in comparatively recent 
years that there has been any 
large degree of co-operation be- 
tween them. 

At a comparatively early period 
business-paper advertising sales- 
men began to supply copy to 
some of their prospects. By and 
by, somebody discovered that it 
was easier to sell a definite ad- 
vertisement, already written, than 
to persuade a prospect tg buy a 
page of intangible space. By de- 
grees, business paper advertisers 
began to expect a certain amount 
of service of this character, and 
in the course of time many busi- 
ness papers were supplying copy 
as well as space for a sizeable por- 
tion of their customers. Finally 
this service took shape in a 
definitely organized department 
which rendered to the customers 
of the publication much the same 
service that an advertising agency 
renders to its clients in the prep- 
aration of plans and copy. The 
late John A. Hill is generally 
credited with being the first pub- 
lisher to establish such a depart- 
ment as a recognized part of the 
business. 


The development of business 


paper advertising on the side of 
forcefulness is the result of this 
process. Just as business pub- 
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lishers had to train their own 
editorial and circulation men, they 
were obliged to follow the same 
course with copy men. Not until 
a dozen years or so ago was there 
any appreciable amount of co- 
operation with outside agencies. 
Since then, however, a number of 
technical advertising agents have 
been established, and a large 
number of the general agencies 
have organized special depart- 
ments equipped to supply busi- 
ness paper copy. The ancient 
jest about “trade paper copy” has 
long been threadbare, and the 
modern business paper carries 
advertising which will stand com- 
parison with any other class of 
advertising, anywhere. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ADVERTISERS 


The quality or characteristic to 
which the term “penetration” was 
applied in connection with edi- 
torial development, is also ob- 
servable in business paper adver- 
tising. As was only natural, those 
publishers who, from the editorial 
point of view, obtained a grasp of 
the broad problems confronting 
the industry as a whole, would 
apply the same knowledge to the 
development of the advertising 
end of the business. The trade 
paper, for example, which grasped 
the importance to the retailer 
of more rapid turnovers, involv- 
ing more frequent purchases in 
smaller quantities, from the manu- 
facturer’s or the jobber’s. stock, 
sent out its advertising salesmen 
to preach this gospel to the 
manufacturer and the jobber. 
While the publication was ham- 
mering away at the idea edi- 
torially, its advertising department 
was inducing manufacturers to 
emphasize the same idea in their 
copy. Many manufacturers who 
had never carried any stock of 
goods at all began to do so, and 
began to feature the service in 
their advertising space. The ap- 
peal, in a word, instead of being 
merely a claim based upon qual- 
ity, or style, or price, became 
more and more a logical and con- 
sistent merchandising argument, 
more intimately related to the real 
needs of the reader. 

A good example of the develop- 
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ment of this characteristic may be 
obtained by comparing the adver- 
tising pages of the power plant 
engineering papers today and a 
dozen years ago. To a consider- 
able extent the products adver- 
tised are the same, but the basis 
of appeal is quite different in the 
vast majority of cases. A dozen 
years ago, speaking generally, 
products were advertised to the 
engineer by claiming that their 
use would save time, or work, or 
money—that they were “abso- 
lutely the best,” or that they had 
been “standard for forty years.” 
Today, however, there is a’ clearly 
marked tendency to emphasize the 
relation which the product bears 
to such matters as scientific plant 
management or the conservation 
of fuel. The automatic stoker, 
for instance, which used to be 
recommended because it saved 
work and the wages of a fireman 
or two, is likely to be advertised 
today from the standpoint of 
scientific combustion and_ the 
elimination of waste fuel. It is 
exactly the same development 
that has taken place in the edi- 
torial attitude of the papers, aris- 
ing from the same grasp of the 
vital needs of the industry. 

Thus it has come about that 
the natural unity of interest be- 
tween editorial and advertising 
pages has been considerably 
strengthened by a more or less 
general unity of aim or purpose, 
and by some at least of the lead- 
ing business publishers of today, 
it is believed that the future 
development of business paper ad- 
vertising lies definitely in this 
direction. 

As stated in the first article in 
this series, it is manifestly im- 
possible to appraise the value of 
the service to industry that has 
been rendered by the business 
press. No attempt has, therefore, 
been made in that direction, nor 
have I tried to give the history 
of business journalism in any 
minute detail. The purpose of 
these articles has been to estab- 
lish, if possible, some basis for 
judgment by examining the de- 
velopment of standards of prac- 
tice by those papers that have 
survived, and to define in general 
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what constitutes a genuine busi- 
ness paper and what constitutes 
something else. 

Almost without exception we 
find, therefore, that the publica- 
tions that have survived for any 
length of time, have possessed 
certain characteristics in common, 
of which four stand out with 
great prominence: (1) a clearly 
defined field, possessing a definite 
community of interest; (2) a 
grasp of the real problems of its 
field; (3) a bona fide list of 
purely voluntary subscribers, and 
(4) an entire independence of 
control by outside interests. The 
influence of a business paper with 
its readers (which is the true 
measure of its importance) can 
generally be judged by its ad- 
herence to those standards. 


Uses Character of Neighbors 
to Rent Central Store 


Mastbaum Bros. & Fleisher, Phila- 
delphia realty concern, play up the 
character of the neighbors that the 
tenant of a vacant store will have as 
a reason for renting the property in 
uestion. The copy points out that 
three other tenants—United Cigar 
Stores Co., Horn Hardhart Baking 
Company, a chain restaurant, and a 
Schulte Cigar Store—are three good rea- 
sons why the site is a promising one for 
business. The caption is “The Charmed 
Circle,” illustrated by what appears at 
first glance to be a sort of puzzle pic- 
ture. Upon a circle is superimposed 
a _ swastika design, three quarters of 
which bear the names of the three dis- 
cerning tenants, while the fourth quar- 
ter, representing the unknown tenant, 
bears a large question mark. 


New Accounts for Seattle 
Agency 

The account of the Jordan Storage 
& Distribution Co., Seattle, Washing- 
ton, has been placed with the Birchard 
a, advertising agency of that 
city. Trade journal and direct-mail 
asverticing are being used at the present 
ime. 

_ The Seattle Chiropractor’s Associa- 
tion has also retained this agency to 
direct a campaign in Seattle news- 
papers. 


ra 


“Sacsen” Dress Aceeunt with 
J. H. Cross Co. 


_ The J. H. Cross Company! advertis- 
ing agency, Philadelphia, has secured 
the advertising account of Samuel 
Cohen & Sons, New York, makers of 
Sacson” house and porch dresses. 
National mediums will be used. 
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Death of 
Samuel Pratt 


GAseust. PRATT, pioneer in 
outdoor advertising, died at 
sea last Wednesday on board the 
steamship Paris, bound for Havre. 
He had started on a_ vacation 
which he had planned to spend in 
Europe and in the Holy Land. 
Death came after sixty-six years, 
more than forty of which were 


THE LATE SAMUEL PRATT 


given in whole or in part to out- 
door advertising. 

Only one job, the first after he 
left the town of his birth, Birdsall, 
N. Y., did not call for outdoor 
advertising work. This first job 
was the selling of proprietary 
medicines. He traveled through 
New York State, selling the prep- 
arations from a stock carried in 
a wagon. From a horse and 
wagon covering New York State, 
he went to a horse and wagon 
that carried him through the 
entire United States for J. C. 
Ayer & Company, as advertising 
manager of their patent medicines. 
In the towns and cities in which 
he called he not only inserted ad- 
vertisements in the local news- 
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papers, but also had bills posted 
throughout the city. Frequently 
he was unable to find anyone who 
made a practice of posting bills, 
and was forced to draft the ser- 
vices of a local wallpaper hanger. 
It was this condition that caused 
Mr. Pratt to start a number of 
men in the business of outdoor 
advertising. 

From the Ayer organization he 
went to Tarrant & Company as 
traveling advertising manager, 
giving particular attention for 
many years to the advertising of 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 

Later he definitely entered the 
outdoor advertising field by joining 
the A. Van Beuren Company, be- 
coming its general manager a few 
years later. For that company 
during nine years he handled the 
outdoor advertising of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company. This work 
brought him into close contact with 
J. B. Duke, who became his friend. 

It was through sales pressure 
that Mr. Pratt brought on Mr. 
Duke that Virginia Cheroots saw 
the light of advertising. Mr. Duk« 
had been persuaded to have a 
country-wide poster advertising 
campaign for Virginia Cheroots 
somewhat against what he be 
lieved to be his better judgment 
Mr. Pratt had hardly had one- 
fourth of the country posted be 
fore he received orders to stop the 
advertising. On returning to head 
quarters he found the reason for 
the order to be an oversold prod 
uct. 

At the time of his death he was 
president of the United Advertis 
ing Corporation, which business 
he founded, and was chairman of 
the board of directors of th 
United Advertising Agency. Thes: 
companies control more _ than 
twenty advertising companies. 

He was one of the founders of 
the Poster Advertising Associa 
tion and of the National Advertis 
ing Commission and held offices in 
many advertising organizations. 


The automotive division of the 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., which 
has taken over the manufacture 
Gruss Air Springs, has placed its ad 
vertising account with the Schulte 
Tiffany Co. of Cleveland. 
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Circulation Comparison of 
Minneapolis Daily 
Newspapers 
Journal TOTAL CIRCULATION 100,936 


Morning Tribune 
68,517 
58,995 


Evening Tribune 
50,158 


Journal CITY CIRCULATION 
55,043 


Morning Tribune 
38,768 


Evening Tribune 
35,697 
20,536 


Journal CITY CARRIER CIRCULATION 
32,706 


Evening Tribune 
Saecereeme 


Morning Tribune 
15,286 


Journal COUNTRY CIRCULATION 
41,762 


37,159 Figures for 6 months 
Morning Tribune period ending 
24,234 Sept. 30, 1921 


Evening Tribune 
13,213 


MAIL CIRCULATION 
Journal (Individual Wrappers) 
28,837 


Morning Tribune 
10,735 


Evening Tribune 


The MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


Member A. B. C. 


Represented in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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NINTH YEAR 


The Subject: 


Baby’s health is the vital issue 
in ten million American homes 
and the mothers in these homes 
are asking in a hundred ques- 
tions, “What?” and “How?” 


The Medium: 


The answers to these questions 
are given in a practical, brief 
and authoritative way in 
BABY’S HEALTH. 


The Readers: 


A guaranteed paid circulation 
of 100,000 copies placed in the 
hands of mothers throughout 
the United States. 





THHARD RAAT ROCMSAIDE | Ct 
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CBADEEFRBULESFENGHWORLD: 


EALTH 





The Service: 


Your full-page advertisement in 
three colors, opposite a page of 
pertinent text matter. 


A report twice each month giv- 
ing a list of consumer inquiries. 


A list containing the total num- 
ber of recent mothers reached 
in each city—affording a splen- 
did talking point for your 
salesmen. 


A list of dealers in each city 
who are co-operating with us. 


Suggestions—how your sales 
department can ‘cash in’—on 
this plan, with local dealers. 


Copy and further information 
furnished on request. 


> * 
MERVAL CORPORATION 


Publishers—Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Eugene P. Jordan, Pres. 


New York—220 West 42d Street 
Bo-t:n—6 Beacon Street Chicago—1224 First National Bank Bullding 


CYADDEPRUDES/ TRHEs WORLD: 
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Where Inquiries from $400 
Prospects Cost only $2.93 


HIS is the present record of one advertiser of dairy 
farm equipment in The Farmer. 

He has found that our dairy farmers are buying, but 
are shopping quietly. 

These prospects are being ferreted out by consistent 
advertising in The Farmer. 

His inquiries have been so productive of business that 
his salesmen are now being routed to follow them up 
promptly. 

You can profit from this manufacturer’s experience. 


An accurate analysis of dairy farming as practised in 
the Northwest has been prepared for you. It contains 
a wealth of helpful data. Write for your copy now. 





The Northwest’s Weekly Farm Paper 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives : KER» Eastern Representatives : 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC., Teng? WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., 
1109 Transportation Bidg., uh 95 Madison Avenue, 
Chicago, Til. Qe” New York City. 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulations. 





























The Bolsheviki Make Their Peace 
with Advertising 


Recent News from Russia Indicates That Newspaper Advertising Is 
Now Legalized 


i may be the approaching 
Genoa Conference that has 
brought about a recent and inter- 
esting change in the .advertising 
man’s lot in Russia. At this con- 
ference, where the revolutionary 
leaders are to make their first ap- 
pearance on the legitimate stage, 
they apparently wish to appear 
with clean hands as far as the 
owners of the newspapers of the 
world are concerned. 

According to a subscriber of 
Printers’ INK, who writes: from 
Riga in Latvia, a real change in 
the Bolshevist leaders’ attitude 
toward newspaper advertising has 
occurred. It will be remembered 
that the advertising man’s lot 
under the former régime was an 
uneasy one, to say the least. The 
official statement of the congress 
of workers, soldiers and peasants 
f April 10, 1919, said that previ- 
ous Owners of newspapers which 
had been taken over were to re- 
ceive no compensation. In case 
they were needy on account of 
the expropriation of their prop- 
erty, they were to be employed in 
their previous positions. It was 
decided at that time that they 
might even deserve some sort of 
pay for their services. But the 
owners had rather a poor time of 
it, taken on the whole. The offi- 
cial statement of that date left 
little to the imagination—or to the 
owners: 

“All money for subscriptions 
ind advertisements is to be turned 

ver to the administrative coun- 
cil. From this sum the adminis- 
trative council has to pay all the 

ecessary expenses of the paper. 
Parties or individuals must no 
nger be enriched by the press. 

“The right of freedom of opin- 

m shall not be taken from any- 
one. The capitalists have the 
means of publishing their own 
papers, if they deem it necessary. 
but they may no longer make a 
usiness of advertising. 
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“If the bourgeoisie really has 
anything worth while to say and 
believes that its co-operation in 
the reconstruction of our broken- 
down civilization is necessary, 
then it is certainly in a position 
to express its opinion without 
wishing to make a business of ad- 
vertising, as used to be the case. 

“The administrative council of 
the place where the paper or pe- 
riodical is published will from to- 
day on manage the whole adver- 
tising business. All income from 
advertisements which appear in 
any periodical must be turned 
over to the administrative council. 

“The periodical publisher may 
receive for advertisements only 
the amount which the printing 
and the paper for the advertise- 
ments cost. Periodicals which 
cannot exist without the income 
from advertisements have no rea- 
son for existence; let them die! 

“Periodicals are to order all 
writers and scholars to send in 
political, scientific and technical 
articles, as well as works on art 
and literature. These works 
must be properly paid for by the 
paper that accepts them, Articles 
for which payment is not asked 
should not be accepted. But ar- 
ticles should not be paid for if 
written by editors on the staff. 
Anyone who publishes or seeks to 
publish an article for which he 
has been paid or bribed by any 
person, party or group of inter- 
ests will be regarded as a counter- 
revolutionist. 

“All advertising offices will be 
taken over by the administrative 
councils. The managers are re- 
quired to remain here also in their 
positions and carry out the or- 
ders of the administrative coun- 
cils. All surplus which the ad- 
ministrative councils obtain is to 
be devoted to those papers and 
periodicals whose economic posi- 
tion is bad, but which it is neces- 
sary to keep up. But only for 
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apers that are indispensable. 

or it would be no loss if a large 
proportion of the dailies were to 
die off.” 

Nothing of a very friendly 
nature toward the newspaper ad- 
vertising business in a statement 
like that. It makes our Latvian 
correspondent’s news of the re- 
cent change all the more sur- 
prising. 

“The adventures of advertising 
in Russia under the reign of the 
Bolsheviki,” he says, “have been 
most unusual. After the appro- 
priation of private property, pub- 
lic advertisements had to try to 
perform a remarkable task, to 
change the whole population into 
Communists. The fact that it 
failed to accomplish this task has 
been entirely due to the Bolshe- 
viki, They were not able to ful- 
fil their advertised golden prom- 
ises and their wildcat schemes 
went to pieces. Many government 
periodicals were continually run. 
These were not read by the gen- 
eral public because of their one- 
sided tendency. 

“Hence it was of small use to 
place there the commercial adver- 
tisements. The political advertis- 
ing, of course, came as a great 
favor. Posters with or without 
illustrations on political topics 
were placed on all street cor- 
ners, public places and_ inside 
of public buildings. The pub- 
lishing of periodicals and the 
importation of paper at last be- 
came impossible and the Bolshe- 
viki were obliged to close down 
their periodicals, Only a few 
papers were left, their sale to 
private citizens being prohibited. 
The official papers were sent often 
only to government officials and 
agitators. The notorious Pravda 
was printed in 40,000 copies. The 
propaganda advertising took some 
unusual forms. The outer walls 
of cars for a long while were 
painted with various dragons to 
attract the attention of the popula- 
tion, and communistic slogans and 
mottoes were placed upon them 
in enormous letters. These trains, 
equipped with sleeping and dining- 
cars, for agitators and spectators, 
libraries and moving picture ap- 
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paratus, used to stop at every 
important station, gather the auci- 
ence, and the agitation began. 
With the passing years this po- 
litical agitation and advertising 
finally came to an end, the popula- 
tion at the same time becoming 
tired of the agitators. 

“Finally the meetings were not 
attended. Communistic slogans 
lost their attractiveness. The 
leaders were soon unable to keep 
their promises. Under recent pres- 
sure of general opinion, the new 
economic policy has been adopted, 
and after more than three ex- 
perimental years Russia has re- 
turned to the. starting point. 
Foreign paper is now being im- 
ported. Free sale of periodicals 
is allowed once more. Subscrip- 
tions are received and together 
with the denationalization of in- 
dustry private publications are 
again allowed. Advertising men 
are again at work, At the present 
time this is under very difficult 
restrictions, but they are gradually 
improving. Commercial advertis- 
ing has been resurrected and the 
Bolshevik official papers in Mos- 
cow and Petrograd at the present 
time are printing local commercial 
advertisement that are paid for. 

“Local advertising agencies 
have sprung up and are using the 
air mails to carry on advertising 
campaigns in Latvia, Esthonia, 
Lithuania and Germany. News 
photographs delivered by the rapid 
air mail are placed under glass on 
busy street corners and mingled 
with local commercial advertise- 
ments, which, of course, are paid 
for also. As the local newspapers 
are without any illustrations, the 
public seems to like the news pho- 
tographs, and then they pay atten- 
tion also to the advertisements 
that border them, especially when 
they are illustrated in colors or 
with photographs.” 

The sun shines again in Russia 
for the copy writer and many a 
advertising man there who has 
been a starving author for more 
than three years can go back once 
more to his chosen occupation of 
writing copy for special sales of 
merchandise, when the merciian- 
dise is available. 
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Can Federal Trade Commission 
Prevent Misbranding ? 


Supreme Court to Decide Its Jurisdiction over the Use of Misleading 


“Trade 


Terms” 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


( N motion of Solicitor-General 

Beck, the Supreme Court has 
put over until an early date in 
March the hearing in the review 
of the judgment of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the Federal 
Trade Commission’s case against 
the Winsted Hosiery Company. 
This case arises out of the label- 
ing by the company of underwear 
composed of wool and cotton as 
“merino,” “wool” or “worsted.” 
This labeling brought forth a 
complaint from the Commission 
which the company answered by 
admitting the facts but denying 
that the labeling constituted un- 
fair competition within the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. 
Thereupon the attorneys for the 
Commission and the attorneys for 
the company got together and 
agreed on a statement of the facts 
in the case which admitted that 
there are a few manufacturers of 
underwear whose products arecom- 
posed wholly of wool and are 
branded and labeled by them as 
“all wool”; that the products of 
the Winsted company are part 
wool and part cotton; that the 
labels used by the company do not 
show this and that such labels may 
tend to deceive the purchasing 
public into the belief that such 
products are composed wholly of 
wool, 

The Commission made its find- 
ings accordingly and issued an 
order to desist. The company 
thereupon asked the Circuit Court 
of Appeals to review this order 

ereupon, under a provision of 

Federal Trade Commission 

. the Commission was. granted 

r mission to take additional evi- 


ce, 
\t the hearings, representatives 
leading retail establishments, 
including Wanamaker’s, Altman’s 
Rogers Peet & Co., testified 
their establishments would m 


not knowingly countenance the 
use of the terms in question on 
anything but all-wool garments. 
More than 200 “ultimate con- 
sumers” testified orally or in 
writing. Nearly all understand 
the term “wool” to mean all-wool, 
nearly two-thirds testified like- 
wise as to “merino” while the 
testimony as to “worsted” was 
more evenly divided. Condemna- 
tion of the use of the terms “na- 
tural merino,” “gray wool,” 
“natural wool,” “natural worsted,” 
and “Australian wool” on goods 
composed only partly of wool was 
expressed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Clothiers, a like 
condemnation being recorded by 
the Knit Goods Manufacturers. 

As a result of these hearings, 
the Commission arrived at find- 
ings quite different from and con- 
siderably more elaborate than 
those resulting from the original 
agreed statement of fact. These 
amended findings show among 
other things the tendency of the 
markings complained of to de- 
ceive both the retailer and the 
ultimate consumer. 


WHY COMMISSION’S AUTHORITY 
WAS LACKING 


The new evidence and new find- 
ings were in due course filed with 
the Circuit Court as required, but 
the Court found that this addi- 
tional evidence merely established 
that “the trade was not misled in 
any respect by the label com- 
plained of” and added that “some 
witnesses testified that in their 
opinion some part of the consum- 
ing public was or might be misled 
into thinking the underwear so 
described was pure wool.” It de- 
cided, therefore, that while there 
might have been misdescription or 
misbranding resulting in the 
deceit of consumers, such mis- 
description or misbranding was 
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not unfair as against competitors 
and, therefore, not within the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. 

As this decision would act sub- 
stantially to prevent the Commis- 
sion from interfering with the 
large bulk of misbranding and 
unfair marking, a writ of cer- 
tiorari was applied for, the grant 
of which resulted in the forth- 
coming review of the whole case 
by the Supreme Court. That the 
decision is awaited with interest 
by the various trades is evidenced 
by the number of briefs filed on 
behalf of other companies such 
as Armstrong Cork Company 
and by other associations includ- 
ing the powerful Silk Association 
of America. 

The Commission through the 
Solicitor-General contends that 
the Circuit Court ignored the true 
and revised findings based on the 
actual evidence and decided the 
case on the original agreed state- 
ment of facts later found to be to 
a large extent false and in- 
complete. It maintains that an 
examination by the lower Court 
of the evidence would have shown 
that such evidence completely 
refuted the Court’s finding that 
there “was obviously no unfair 
competition as against other man- 
ufacturers of underwear.” The 
question raised by the whole 
proceeding as framed by the 
Commission is: “Does misbrand- 
ing which misleads the consuming 
public thereby injuring 
competitors who correctly label 
their products, constitute an un- 
fair method of competition within 
the purview of section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission act?” 

The Commission admits or at 
least does not deny that there 
would be no cause of action at 
common law and that its case 
must stand or fall on the question 
of whether the acts complained of 
are prohibited by the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. It holds 
that under this Act it is imma- 
terial whether intermediate dis- 
tributors, ic., “the trade” are 
deceived, although it alleges that 
the evidence shows such decep- 
tion. 

There is an obvious conflict 
between the holding of the Circuit 
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Court in this case and the holding 
of the Seventh Circuit Court in 
the Sears, Roebuck case wherein 
the Court specifically stated that 
it was unnecessary for the Com- 
mission to prove that competitors 
had been damaged or even that 
purchasers had been deceived, it 
being sufficient for the Commis- 
sion to show a capacity or ten- 
dency of the acts complained of 
to injure competitors, “directly 
or through deception of pur- 
chasers.” This ruling of the 
Seventh Circuit was subsequently 
approved by the Second Circuit in 
the well-known Gratz case which 
emphasized the limitation of the 
jurisdiction of the Commission to 
those cases of unfair competition 
against public interest. 


SUSPICION MUST BE KILLED 


The present case, like the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers case, serves 
to emphasize the constant effort 
on the part of so many traders to 
avoid the spirit of adhering to 
the letter of the law. It is 
admitted by all concerned that a 
substantial portion of the public 
is being deceived by the use of 
the labels complained of, even the 
Circuit Court asserting that “Con- 
scientious manufacturers may pre- 
fer not to use a label which is 
capable of misleading and it may 
be that it will be desirable to pre- 
vent the use of the particular 
labels” and yet if it is “within the 
law” to continue this deception, 
there is an obvious desire on the 
part of the company concerned 
and hundreds of others to do so. 
One cannot help but think that if 
the United States is to continue 
to be one of the world’s leading 
suppliers and our merchants to 
become more and more interested 
in world’s markets as contrasted 
with domestic markets, and this 
is the present tendency, that the 
harmfulness to the trade and 
reputation of our country result- 
ing from the employment in our 
industries of verbiage that may be 
understood by “the trade” but 
that certainly deceives the “ulti- 
mate consumer” will become more 
and more apparent and at the 
same time more difficult of cor- 
rection. 
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Ate you hittin 
a full st 4 


66 ITTING ’em where they ain’t” may be O.K. in 
baseball, but in advertising it doesn’t go. 


Now just think this over: 


Readers of the All-Fiction Field spend for these 
magazines alone the vast sum of $10,735,000 a year. 


If they are able to spend such a sum for the maga- 
zines alone, just consider for a moment what a vast 
buying power is reached through the advertising 
pages of this influential group. 





Want more facts about the (Adventure v 
full purse of the All-Fiction , Munseys 
Field’s readers? Just say “Yes” Aiaslee's / Peoples 

on your own letterhead, and Popular 


send it to us! OS Story Short . 
Oeteory [Top Notch 

eee: Western 

gt af 


The 
ALL-FICTION FIEL 


The Field of 
280 Broadway, N.Y. City Greatest 
1152 Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago 
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What Do You Know About 
Your Farm Market ? 


HIS year Montgomery Ward & Co. want each 

one of their rural customers to increase his pur- 
chases with them $5.00 over last year’s purchases. In 
order to get that increase they are making a sales 
analysis which almost takes the guesswork out of 
selling the farm market. 


Whether you sell to farmers or foundries—there is 
an inspiration for you in this company’s work. 


“Hereafter,” Theodore F. Merseles, president of 
the company told his head buyers, “every one of you 
must take at least two or three trips a year into the 
country districts. You are really the buying agents 
for the farmers. 


“We have been spending too much time telling the 
farmer about merchandise. Now we are going to let 
him talk. He has something to tell us—and we are 
going to listen.” 


From this grew the market analysis which has 
meant a big advertising campaign. 


What the company is learning, what it plans to 
do and what it already has done are told by Theodore 
F. Merseles in an interview with G. A. Nichols. This 
interview holds a big message for every executive. 


STUDYING THE FARMER TO KNOW 
HOW AND WHAT TO SELL HIM 


Printers’ INK MontTHiy For March 
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There are more than twenty other business- 
building articles in the March Monthly 
“How Small Space Can Build Big Advertisers” 


Some of the biggest advertisers of today started years ago 
with one or two-inch single-column advertisements. Today 
they still realize the value of small space—and many of them 
use the little advertisements as holders of good-will. What 
small space advertisements can do, how they are built and 
when it is best to use them, are told in a helpful, liberaliy 
illustrated article. 


“Buying Customers for $1.50 Apiece” 

Rhea F. Elliott, president of the Elliott Nursery Company, 
one of the largest bulb houses in the United States, tells the 
inside story of the growth of his company. It is a mail-order 
story packed full of facts and figures. It tells how much 
inquiries cost, how they are obtained, how they are followed 
up, how active and inactive lists are kept, and a dozen other 
significant facts about a scientifically conducted mail-order 
business. 


“Making the Stockholder a Sales Missionary” 

Every stockholder of the General Motors Corporation receives 
with each dividend check a booklet, which is really an advertise- 
ment of the various component companies. This corporation 
realizes that each of its thousands of stockholders can be a 
mighty successful sales missionary for General Motors products 
—if only he can be sold on them. How it is doing this is told 
in an article by Roy Dickinson. 


“Weekly Sales Meeting Make These Men Sell” 
By a weekly discussion of. sales problems the Wm. H. Britigan 
Organization is helping its salesmen get big increases in their 
sales. There is a simple idea back of these meetings—and it 
is an idea that can be applied in any business that uses sales- 
men. Wm. H. Britigan, president of the organization, explains 
the plan in a thorough and informative article. 


“Bell-Wethers That Boost Sales” 

“The Sales Convention Goes to the Salesmen” 

“Selling a ‘New Use’ in an Unusual Way” 

“A Benevolent Trust Forced This Firm into Success” 
and fifteen other informative articles 


Business and advertising executives who are on the alert for 
the constructive and the significant will read these articles— 
because they have become accustomed to turning to Printers’ 
Ink Monthly for just the kind of helpful article they need. 
Which demonstrates why advertisers are continually finding 
the Monthly a profitable medium. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


25 Cents a Copy—$2.00 a Year 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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One may rejoice that the trade 
associations seem, on the whole, 
to appreciate the need for elimi- 
nation of misleading trade terms 
and that they are not only sup- 
porting the Commission in its 
present stand but are voluntarily 
trying to avoid the necessity of 
compulsory action by agreeing on 
proper markings and terms for 
the various kinds and types of 
products used in their respective 
industries. Advertising must, 
however, be the medium through 
which the ultimate consumer shall 
be informed of the meanings of 
the various terms adopted and 
shall be taught how to identify 
the article desired to be purchased. 

Right here is a wonderful field 
for co-operative advertising and 
the industries that appreciate this 
fact and arrange for proper ad- 
vertising campaigns to show the 
public that they are “honest all 
through” and to educate the 
public how to purchase intelli- 
gently will reap a prompt and 
generous reward in stimulated 
purchases. Who is there among 
the readers of this article that has 
not at one time or another re- 
frained from making a purchase 
of wearing apparel or something 
else because he “wasn’t sure” that 
the article was just what it 
was represented to be? Written 
guarantees are common and ap- 
preciated, but are only an aid 
designed to secure the confidence 
of the purchaser. All the guar- 
antees in the world will never 
establish in the mind of the pur- 
chaser the confidence that comes 
from faith in the manufacturer 
and the industry as a whole rising 
out of truthful representations 
over a long period of time. 


Joins Advertising Staff of 
Chicago Printer 


Howard E. Knowlton has joined the 
sales and advertising staff of the Shat 
tock & McKay Company, printers, Chi- 


cago. He was formerly with C. H. 
Morgan Company, Chicago printers. 


Boston Agency’s New Account 

The national magazine advertising 
account of W. F. Young, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass., is now being handled by 
the D. E. Paris Advertising Agency, 
Boston. 


* able. 
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Postum’s Advertising 
Investment 


In a letter giving the history of the 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Samuel 
H. Small, president of the company 
says concerning its advertisin 

Mr. Post (the late C. W W. Post) was 
a firm believer in national “advertising 
on a large scale, and the company has 
spent over $30,000,000 in keeping its 
peetets constantly before the public. 

hrough announcements in national 
magazines, newspapers, billboards, car 
cards, window displays, demonstrations, 
sampling campaigns and other forms of 
publicity, the company’s trade-marks 
early acquired, and have since main- 
tained, the status of household words 
As a result of this policy the com 
pany’s products are known and sold 
throughout the civilized world and 
accordingly the good-will asset of the 
company has become tremendously valu 
Some of the advertising phrases 
coined by Mr. Post, such as ‘“There’s 
a Reason,’ are universally familiar.” 

Tn the same letter Mr. Small reports 
sales i the amount of $17,774,284.22 
tor the year 1921. Net profits, after 
deducting all charges including income 
and profits taxes for 1921 are reported 
as $2,101,677.69. 

Concerning the future development 
of the company Mr. Small says: 

“The company, because of the con- 
sistent polic and fair treatment which 
it has accor ed both the distributor and 
consumer, enjoys the good-will of its 
large circle of business connections. 
With its four products, namely, ‘Postum 
Cereal,’ ‘Grape-Nuts,’ ‘Post Toasties’ 
and ‘Instant Postum’ firmly established 
and of proved earning capacity; with 
the opportunity for the development of 
new products as a result of long and 
extensive laboratory tests and experi- 
mentation, at least one of which is 
about to be perfected and marketed; 
with the rapidly growing population ¢ 
the United States and Canad da; and 
with the world markets just beginning 
to develop their possibilities for our 
various lines, we believe our company 
has only begun to realize its oppor 
tunities.” 


Cleveland Prepares for 
Affiliation Convention 


The Cleveland Advertising Club has 
appointed a number of committees to 
—— for the convention of the 

Advertising a at Cleveland on 
May 26 and 27, 

The tn Affiliation is com 
posed of a number of Eastern, Middle 
Western and Canadian advertising clubs. 


William Barnstead with 
American Syrup Co. 
William Barnstead, formerly New 
Fngland representative for the Ward 
Orange Crush Company, has been made 
director of sales of the American Syrup 

Company, Boston. 
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The Bond that Found a Voice 
7 . ; E 
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ARLY in June, 850,000 friends will all 
meet for the first time. 


For many years they have wanted to do 
this, but located in more than 1,400 
separate cities and towns, the barriers 
of time and space have stood between 
them. 


Now, at last, they find a common 
mecting-ground, to give expression to 
their friendship—to give voice to the 
true meaning of the principles that 
have bound their organization together 
for fifty-four years. The principles of 
Charity, Justice, Brotherly Love and 
Fidelity. 


Their coming together is of unusual 
significance to the advertising world. 
For their meeting place will be the 


pages of the great new Elks Magazine. 


An Important New National 
Magazine 





If it be true that great national maga- 
zines spring into being in response to 
great national interests, what is to be 
said of the magazine that speaks for the 
fellowship of the great order of Elks? 


The order of Elks is now 54 years old. 
It has 1,448 lodges. Its property assets 
amount to $65,000,000. Its member- 
ship is over 850,000—300,000 of them 
added within the past three years. 


The Elks Magazine will be dedicated to 

the four great principles of the order, 
interpreted through the medium of fic- 

tion and articles by writers who have 

a solid place in the minds and hearts 

’ of the public, illustrated by the best 
known artists, and so composed as to 

q & form a publication of which not alone 
qi 6 all Elks, but Americans, may be proud. 


' All that it means to be an Elk only 
an Elk may fully know—but this 
much is plain to every one; 

that the distinguishing com- 

mon characteristic of these 

850,000 men is—friendliness. 








850,000 New Friends for You 
Think of all this means in an advertis- 


ing way. Friendliness in terms ofhun- G7 


dreds of thousands! 


Not only are these men alert business // 
leaders in their communities, 
but most of the leaders in every 
community are Elks. 


President Harding is an i 

Elk; so are General Persh- 

ing, Charles M. Schwab, 

Will H. Hays, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Marshall Field, Nelson Morris and 
Senator Medill McCormick. 


They are Elks because, beyond the 
prized pleasures of fellowship, they 
find the practical value of contacts 
with like-minded builders of business 


enterprise. 


Here are the worth-while manufactur- 
ers, merchants and professional men— 
and a preferred standing with them, 
almost partisan in its character, is avail- 
able to you. 





Facts for Advertisers 


Circulation: 850,000 guaranteed, 99% 
in towns of 5,000 and over, each tak- 
ing the magazine by subscription at 
$1.00 a year. 

Rate: $4.50 a line; $2,000 the page; 
$680 the column. Prices for preferred 
positions and color upon application. 


Mechanical data: Size of type page, 74 
by 10} inches—152 lines to the col- 
umn, 3 columns to the page. To be 
printed on super-calendered paper, 
covers in 4 colors on 100-lb. coated. 
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Heading Off Threatened 


Infringement 


Court Decisions That Have a Bearing on Current Cases 


New York City. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As you will see from the inclosed 
circular, another concern has taken our 
trade name as part of its corporate 
title, and is announcing that it will 
soon put out a line of millinery under 
that name. We do _ not ¢ hats 
(never have), but we do make a rather 
varied line of women’s wearing apparel. 

have been told that we cannot stop 
this infringement because the goods are 
not of the same class or description, 
and also that in any event we cannot 
take action until the infringing goods 
are actually on the market and we can 
show actual damage resulting from 
them. If you can give us any infor- 
mation on this point it will be appre- 
ciated, and would also request that you 
do not publish our name in this 
onnection. 


— —— ££ — 


S our correspondent suggests, 

there are really two distinct 
questions here; (1) as to whether 
millinery and women’s apparel 
generally can be considered “of 
the same descriptive properties” 
to such an extent as would entitle 
a mark to protection, and (2) 
can relief be had against what is 
merely a threatened infringement, 
before any goods have actually 
been sold, or any damage has 
been done? A hit-and-run legal 
opinion, based on the textbooks, 
would doubtless answer “No” to 
both questions. No man can 
venture to predict, of course, what 
the courts would say to any given 
set of conditions, but certain re- 
cent decisions lead one to believe 
that the case may not be quite so 
hopeless as the textbooks would 
imply. 

It is quite true that the lower 
courts, and especially the Court 
of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, have been rather literal 
in interpreting the rule that 
marks must be applied to goods 
“of the same descriptive proper- 
ties” in order to proye infringe- 
ment. On the other hand, the 
doctrine that unless concerns are 
directly in competition with each 
other there is no infringement has 


been definitely modified by some 
of the higher courts. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the third circuit, for example, 
in June, 1921, enjoined the Akron- 
Overland Tire Company from ap- 
plying the name “Overland” to 
tires, in spite of the fact that the 
Willys-Overland Company did 
not deal in tires at all. Still 
earlier, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the second circuit held, 
in the case of Aunt Jemima Mills 
vs. Rigney, that the use of the 
words “Aunt Jemima” on syrup 
was an infringement upon the use 
of the same name on pancake 
flour. In the case of Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company vs. 
Sargoy Bros. & Company, decided 
by the U. S. District Court for 
the Eastern District of New York 
last June, it was held that the use 
of the word “Wearever” on tin 
wash boilers was an infringement 
on the rights of a company which 
used it on aluminum cooking 
utensils. 

In the latter case much was 
made of the fact that the Patent 
Office indexes laundry appliances 
and cooking utensils in different 
classes, and had registered the de- 
fendant’s mark because a search 
of the index failed to disclose a 
previous -registration of the word 
for laundry appliances. “Validity 
of trade-mark,” said the court, 
“cannot depend upon classification 
or indexing by the Patent Office 
alone. . A valid trade-mark 
cannot be obtained for goods in 
the same general class, having the 
same descriptive properties, and 
similar essential characteristics, so 
that the general public would be 
misTed.” 

Similarly, the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia has 
refused registration to “Onyx” 
for underwear, after having been 
registered for hosiery: “Kleeno” 
for washing materials, after hav- 
ing been filed for polishing 














material; and “Norub” for wash- 
ing powder, after having been 
filed for a germicide and cleanser. 

On the second point, as to the 
possibility of stopping a threatened 
infringement, cases are rot so 
plentiful. Most actions are not 
brought until infringement is well 
under way. In 1918, however, the 
District Court for the Southern 
District of New York passed on 
a case of threatened infringement 
in Wilcox & White Company vs. 
Leiser, and granted an injunction. 
This was a case where the de- 
fendant announced his intention 
of manufacturing phonographs 
under the trade name “Angelus,” 
which had been used for many 
years by Wilcox & White Com- 
pany for player pianos. A case 
on the other side is that the 
Borden Ice Cream Co., vs. Bor- 
den’s Condensed Milk Company, 
in which the court held that “an 
unfulfilled intention on respon- 
dent’s part to extend its business 
to ice cream did not entitle it to 
an injunction against one who 
anticipated its plans, in the use 
of the name ‘Borden’s’ on ice 
cream.” 

An authoritative decision on the 
points which our correspondent 
raises can be had only from the 
courts, but judging from a brief 
examination of the precedents 
there would seem to be plenty of 
sea-room left for counsel to 
maneuvre in.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 





Prices Down to Bedrock, Tool 
Maker Advertises 


The Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of machine tools, 
in its business-paper advertising last 
week published the peak prices and the 
resent-day prices for its turret lathes. 

e company states that it has care- 
fully analyzed future labor and raw 
material costs and has brought its prices 
down so that there can be no further 
reduction. / 

“We'll close up before we'll sacrifice 
the quality by which Warner & Swasey 
machines have been known for forty- 
two years,” said the advertisement. 

“No ‘war baby’ machine—no war- 
racked machine at scrap prices can 
equal your investment in real machin- 
ery. They can’t produce and can’t 
hold their accuracy. You lose many 
times the bargain price every year in 
ee output and mounting repair 
ills. 
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In explanation of the advertisement 
_ a. McElroy of The Warner & 
Swasey Co. tells Printers’ Inx: 

“We believe the first necessity for 
the machine-tool maker is to increase 
the confidence of the buyer in his prod- 
uct, in his price and in his ability to 
stay in business. It probably would be 
well for many of the other machine- 
tool companies to analyze their business 
and their future and then to tell the 
world when they have gotten down to 
bedrock prices. The automobile busi- 
ness at the present time is unsettled 
because the buyer does not know 
whether or not he can save money by 
buying now or waiting a while longer. 
The machine-tool world and the equip- 
ment user should settle among them- 
selves this same questjon and until that 
is done there cannot be a large increase 
in the buying of ag ee exceptin 
on the part of those buyers who wil 
purchase from the makers who are 
forced to liquidate at any cost.” 





Kindliness to Horses, an 
Advertising Asset 

“Have you been on Cedar Hill with 
a load of coal yet?” asked Peggie of 
her teammate Little Jack. 

“Yes, yesterday!” 

“Did they give you a hitch?” 

“Yes, they hooked.on some kind of 
a darned green thing with a man astride 
of it and yanked ‘us up the hill like a 
house afire.” 

‘“‘What in the name of common sense 
is that thing?” 

“The Lord only knows, but, great 
scott, how it can pull! Listen! I loafed 
all the way up the hill to see it get 
stuck, but it never did stop. 

“I don’t know what it is, but judg- 
ing by its breath it must be full of this 
thing they call Hooch or Raisin Jack.” 

That is the “horse talk” alleged to 
have been heard by the Barn Cat and 
printed in advertisements of The City 
Ice and Fuel Co. of Cleveland, callin 
attention to the humane treatment o 
its horses by the use of tractors to 
assist them up steep inclines. 





Joins Chicago Staff of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. 


Roy Dickey has joined the copy staf 
of Erwin, Wasey & Co.,; Chicago adver 
tising gaency. Mr. Dickey was formerly 
with Critchfield & Company and Henri 
Hurst & McDonald, Chicago advertis- 
ing agencies, and has been most recently 
with the Chicago office of Green, Fulton 
& Cunningham, Inc., Detroit agency. 





Standard Eight Account for 
Detroit Agency 
Brotherton-Knoble Company, Detroit 
advertising %, has secured the 
account of the tandard Motor Car 
Company, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of 
the Standard Eight. mgwenenese, na- 
1 


tional magazines and trade publications 
will be used, 
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NUMBER NINE OF A SERIES 


M. Steinert & Sons— 


an impressive participant 
in the Boston American’s 


months of 
achievement 





M. Steinert & Sons, New Eng- 
land agents for the Steinway and 
other pianos, was another adver- 
tiser to join the ranks of regular 
users of the BOSTON AMERI- 
CAN in the last eight months. 


Results have been so unusual that 
Mr. Alexander Steinert, the gen- 
eral manager, wrote an article 
which is one of the most remark- 
able tributes ever paid a news- 
paper. Copy sent on request. 


A Remarkable 3-Cent Evening Newspaper 


Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 
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Once More 


Two weeks ago we let it be known through the TF 
advertising pages of Printers’ Ink that the 18th | oil 
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Railroads Find Advertising Angle 
for Freight Facilities 


Three Lines Issue Booklets Exploiting the Handling of Less Than 
Carload Shipments 


By J. G. 


HE. old tradition that rail- 

roads seldom, if ever, ad- 
vertise their freight facilities has 
received a hard jolt recently in 
some interesting booklets issued 
by three Eastern railroads. It is 
an interesting coincidence that 
each of the lines—the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Lehigh Valley and the 
New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford—seized upon the same angle 
of its freight-carrying service, the 
handling of the smaller shipments 
which do not amount to a car- 
load, to exploit and call to the 
attention of business men. 

The Pennsylvania really has 
issued two booklets. One is 
highly technical, entitled, “Service 
Chart,” and is a guide for the in- 
dustrial traffic man with less than 
carload business. These guides 
have been issued for all the im- 
portant traffic producing centres, 
are uniquely illustrated with dia- 
grams revealing the best way to 
get expeditious service under the 
Pennsylvania’s “sailing day” plan 
for handling LCL freight and are 
calculated to appeal strongly to 
those responsible for shipments 
moving promptly. 

The second book actually is an 
advertisement for the Service 
Chart. It is called “Information 
for the Public,” and explains the 
departure in freight handling 
methods outlined in the other 
pamphlet after this fashion: 

“Freight cars which are loaded 
by shippers at their plants with 
miscellaneous less carload ship- 
ments are known as ‘Ferry’ or 
‘trap’ cars. Prior to the inaugu- 
ration of the above plan this 
freight was loaded indiscrimi- 
nately, shipments destined to 
Eastern points, for instance, being 
loaded in-the same car with mis- 
cellaneous shipments destined to 
Western points or Southern 
Points. This indiscriminate load- 


Condon 


ing made it necessary to move 
cars to adjacent freight stations 
or nearby transfers, where the 
cars had to be unloaded, the ship- 
ments sorted and then reloaded 
either to more distant transfer 
points or destinations.” 

“By using the new Loading 
Guide,” says the booklet, “the 
shippers can readily ascertain the 
proper transfer to which their 
shipments should be loaded in 
order to secure the best possible 
service. With this information 
they are able to assemble their 
shipments and so regulate their 
loading that the car can be for- 
warded to proper transfer which 
will accord the best service. This 
direct loading greatly reduces the 
handling of the shipments at 
intermediate points and eliminates 
the delay previously experienced 
by the indiscriminate loading. 

“A feature of prime importance 
is that shippers have found that 
the simplicity of the guide ren- 
ders its use general throughout 
their loading departments. More- 
over, shippers also find that it is 
advantageous to them to hold 
their shipments several days, and 
thus assemble a load for a proper 
transfer, because of the improved 
service that accrues by such ar- 
rangement, in that the shipments 
reach destination more promptly 
when the old 
plan.” 


compared with 


TESTIMONIALS FOR RAILROAD 
ADVERTISING 


Lest these advantages be taken 
only at their face value and dis- 
counted, perhaps, as the mere 
blurbs of enthusiastic traffic men, 


the Pennsylvania booklet proceeds 


to set a precedent by naming 
actual shippers who are using 
its .Loading Guides and quotes 
what they say on the subject. 
For instance, the Manager of the 
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New Brighton, Pa., plant of the 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company tells just how he uses 
the system; so does the Division 
Freight Agent of the American 
Steel and Wire Company at 
Cleveland, the Traffic Manager of 
the Larkin Company at Buffalo, 
the Manager of the Traffic De- 
partment of the Republic Stamp- 
ing and Enameling Company at 
Canton, O., and a score of others. 

The Lehigh Valley circular is 
catchily entitled “10,000 Shipments 
Handled Every 24 Hours,” and is 
a description of the freight con- 
solidation plant of that railroad 
at Manchester, N. Y. It is illus- 
trated not only with photographs 
and a map, but these are ingeni- 
ously hooked up with a diagram 
showing the service rendered by 
the Lehigh Valley east and west, 
by through cars it operates for 
the handling of less than carload 
merchandise from the Manchester 
platforms. 

Its benefits to shippers are de- 
scribed thus: 

“It gives the less than carload 
freight the same fast service 
given carloads. By making direct 
destination cars it reduces the 
number of transfers, thus prac- 
tically eliminating the chance of 
loss, damage, pilferage or delay. 
It lowers the cost of. cartage at 
delivery point by permitting a 
shipper to receive his freight 
from various points in one car. 
It is the only transfer so located, 
for instance, as to permit a con- 
signee to buy goods in New York, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Boston, 
New Haven, Providence or Port- 
land, Me., and have them reach 
destination from one transfer.” 

The booklet also contains a map 
of New York Harbor with the 
various facilities of the Lehigh 
Valley pointed out in unmistak- 
able fashion. 

The New Haven’s contribution 
to less than carload shipment 
literature is a small, attractive 
booklet, called “Facts of Inter- 
est Concerning Operation of 
Cedar Hill Yard and Transfer.” 

The booklet contains not only 
a map of the New Haven system, 
but also a detailed map of the 
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Cedar Hill development, showing 
the yard layout, transfer plat- 
forms, roundhouses and the like. 
Also there are numerous illus- 
trations giving views of the ter- 
minal in actual operation. 

These three booklets are an 
interesting commentary on 
modern-day railroad advertising. 
They make no pretense of being 
anything more than simple, but 
important information for busi- 
ness men, but each reveals excel- 
lent advertising thought in its 
preparation. 


“Serve or Starye”—a Slogan to 
Think About 


Tue Brack & Decker Mrc. Co. 
Battimore, Mp., Feb. 10, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

You may be interested to know that 
we consider Printers’ Ink one of the 
most valuable publications that we re 
ceive. Ali of us read it most carefully 
and there is hardly an issue that is 
pentionee bm we do not get some 
good ideas from. 

As a matter of fact, it has become 
the regular thing for me to get out of 
bed anytime between 11 Pp. m. and 2 
A, M. to answer the telephone and find 
that it is Mr. Black on the other end 
of the wire and that he has just read 
some particular item in Printers’ Inx 
which is specially applicable to our 
business. 

This happens so frequently that I 
have made it_a point to drop every- 
thing when Printers’ Ink comes in 
and read it from cover to cover so as 
“to beat him to it.’ 

We were particularly interested in 
the editorial in your February 9 issue, 
entitled “Service— Regardless.” The 
idea of service, both personal and 
mechanical, seems to be considered as 
offering the greatest possibility for 
business improvement and there is not 
much doubt that the slogan this year 
should contain the service thought. 

We have been considering this very 
carefully and have adopt a slogan 
which may fill the bill: 

“SERVE OR STARVE” 

You can’t around it. It does 
not convey t beautiful picture of 
sunny California in the summer, nor a 
Florida orange grove in the winter 
It does “carry a punch,” however, 
which is straight from the shoulder 
and the more you see it the more it 
means. It cannot be refuted or tam 
pered with. It means what it says and 
it says what it means. 

Attached is a card which we have 
gotten up for this slogan. It seems 
as thou it were high time that a 
really forceful slogan | to do 
with service was started and spread 
broadcast. 

Tue Brack & ae 5 re. Co., 

W. Brocan 
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Year after year 
Vogue carries the greatest volume of 


School Advertising 


N 1921, as in the preceding years, 

Vogue’s School lineage was the great- 
est carried by any monthly, weekly, class, 
mass or fashion magazine. 


School advertisers depend upon the direct 
returns from their advertising for their 
enrollments. 


That these school advertisers return year 
after year to Vogue an ever-increasing 
volume of school advertising means but 
one thing—that this advertising, directed 
solely at the class reader, produces results. 





Let Vogue do for you what it 
does for school advertisers. 
Let it take your product to 
people who are able to buy, 
who want to buy and who are 
accustomed to buy every kind 
of quality merchandise. 











VOGUE 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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5a 
70,000 Men 








ITHIN the last seven weeks eat 

Detroit has re-employed mer 
70,000 men. This is the greatest offic 
increase made in three years in com 
re-employment. Men working— | “ 
men going back to work—these 
things are the sure indices of a _ 
city’s hustling back to normal feat 
days. depa 


That’s Detroit 4% 


noun 


To reach the best of this great VA _. 


market of a million people—to | eee 


actually cover Detroit’s buying BE you | 
power, an advertiser has no other | 4 
sensible recourse than to use 1 py 


The Detroit Free Press. Bee | 














short 
burns 
Every person in Detroit worth while +l 
reads The Free Press onl 

The 


Che Betroit Free Press - 


“ Michigan’s Greatest Newspaper ”’ 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Foreign Representatives Ni always 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 2) moow t 
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Just What Gan a “Merchandising 


Department” 


Accomplish ?. 


Growing Importance of a Separate Unit, in Agencies and Advertising 
Departments, to Cover the Great Outside Field of Jobber, 
Dealer and Consumer Facts 


By A. L. Townsend 


HE advertising department 

was ready to make its recom- 
mendations for the new schedule. 
Great formality surrounded the 
official procedure. Officials of the 
company were present in goodly 
number. 

“Gentlemen,” said one member 
of the advertising department, 
“we have something new to offer 
you; something entirely apart 
from our copy, plan and pictorial 
feature activities. Two months 
ago we put in a merchandising 
department.” 

The announcement brought no 
great flutter of excitement. The 
sales manager smiled. 

“For a month,” the speaker an- 
nounced, “we have had three men 


out on the road, studying condi- 


tions. We have prepared a fifty- 
page report of their findings. It is 
of the most valuable character. Do 
you know, for example, that our 
No. 6 Electric Hair Curler is not 
selling because the handle is too 
large for the average woman’s 
hand, and, furthermore, that there 
are numerous complaints about 
short-circuiting? This article 
burns out and is difficult to re- 
pair. We must concentrate our 
advertising of it on a new model, 
with a smaller handle and a cor- 
rected connection.” 

The sales manager interrupted. 

“No change can be made in the 
curler as now manufactured,” he 
said. “The mechanical department 
has been all over this. The han- 
dle is scientifically constructed. 
That much space is required for 
our patented appliance. As for 
the burning-out trouble—this will 
always happen until women learn 
how to manipulate these electri- 
cal appliances, particularly curlers. 
We have been all over the situa- 
tion and have known the existing 
troubles for more than a year. It 


is by educating the man who sells 
the curler that the fault can and 
must be corrected. He should be 
more explicit in his instructions 
to the consumer., The directions 
that go with the product should 
be rewritten in a more vigorous 
manner. But we can’t and should 
not change the size of the curler.” 


FUTILITY OF A SUPERFICIAL INQUIRY 


Finally the “merchandising re- 
port” was read aloud to that ex- 
acting audience. 

It seemed to make no great im- 
pression. The sales manager was 
an iceberg. It was all he could 
do to keep from laughing aloud, 
and he held his hand over his 
mouth to conceal his merriment. 

The advertising department was 
incensed 

“We appreciate,” said the sales 
manager, “that you folks have 
been-to a lot of trouble in col- 
lecting this information and have 
been quite serious in setting about 
it. Your intentions are entirely 
commendable. But you make a. 
common error; one that is made 


.by many so-called ‘merchandising 


departments’: you collect the obvi- 
ous. Your deductions are of the 
surface variety. 

“Do you suppose, for one in- 
stant, that the sales force has not 
covered this ground and in a more 
exhaustive manner than your de- 
partment, with its limited number 
of field agents, could possibly do? 
The sales department is at work 
on this sort of thing twelve 
months in the year. It never 
stops. 

“That is one of the functions of 
the sales force. We could not con- 
tinue in business if certain ques- 
tions were unknown to us. We 
have carefully tabulatéd charts to 
indicate just how our own goods 
are selling, in what territorial 
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volume and why. We have the 
same information regarding com- 
petitive lines. If a certain line is 
easing up, we can come pretty 
near telling the reason. 

“Salesmen who go out from 
this house are information get- 
ters, trained by long experience. 
Their reports are exhaustive be- 
cause we have men, not in a re- 
stricted community, but in every 
State. They come in constant 
daily contact with dealer and job- 
ber. The wholesaler is only too 
glad to keep us informed. He 
would rather report trouble and 
complaints than otherwise. It is 
the same with the dealer and the 
jobber. If anything is going 
wrong, they are the first to get 
the wires busy. 

“This department has its own 
research unit, and its own secret 
agents, who secure information 
that comes to them, untainted by 
prejudice or personal interest. 
Your report, as just read, is in- 
teresting. It is essentially true. 
Here and there statements are 
made that will not bear investiga- 
tion and analysis, because the ter- 
ritory covered is not large enough. 
But we could add 500 pages to 
that document, of facts that you 
have not touched upon at all. 


SEASONED ADVICE FROM SALES 
DEPARTMENT 


“A research and merchandising 
department, as related to adver- 
tising, is expedient. It is more 
necessary now than ever, but I do 
believe that advertising men stand 
in need of coaching. They cover 
unnecessary ground. They col- 
lect, as I have said, the utterly 
obvious. It seems to be assumed 
that the average manufacturer 
knows absolutely nothing about 
his own business. He is asleep 
at the switch. 

“A friend of mine, sales man- 
ager for a house manufacturing 
medicinal and toilet articles, was 
approached by an advertising man 
soliciting the account. He made 
a true statement, did this adver- 
tising man; he said that the mod- 
ern advertising agent had a far 
more important function than the 
mere putting together of the physi- 
cal attributes and expressions of 
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advertising. The actual advertise- 
ment, with its copy and illustra- 
tions, as it appeared in magazine 
or newspaper; the buying of 
space, the selecting of mediums, 
etc., were all secondary to a 
sound understanding of the mer- 
chandising end. 

“He said that his organization 
spent far more time, out in the 
sales field, examining markets and 
goods and competitive lines, than 
in building a campaign of twenty 
pieces for national advertising. It 
was the boast of this agency that 
it had a set form of approach 
when soliciting an account. 

“It said to the manufacturer: 
‘We will not submit a plan, we 
will not draw up elaborate illus- 
trations, we will not map out a 
campaign, until we have spent as 
much time as we think is neces- 
sary to study your business, in- 
ternally and externally. Before 
we can write a line of copy or 
draw a single illustration, we 
must see how business conditions 
stand. Your product might not 
be right as now put out. It might 
have the wrong name or the 
wrong label. It may be that you 
will have to discard a certain 
product and create an entirely 
new one to fill a popular or pe- 
culiar market. 

“Tn other words, we do not 
assume to know enough about 
your business, coming in cold, to 
start advertising it immediately. 
First must come intimate knowl- 
edge of every phase of the prob- 
lem. Then we can talk the actual 
advertising.’ 

“This always makes a hit with 
the advertiser. It has the right 
ring and it is certainly founded 
on common sense. My only fear 
is that the methods employed to 
secure the information that should 
precede the preparation of an ad- 
vertising schedule are not always 
as substantial and thorough as 
these men themselves believe. In 
any event, a frank and open round- 
table discussion is in order. 

“For my part, I believe that a 
closer relationship between the ad- 
vertising department and the sales 
department is the true and logical 
answer to the question. If infor- 
mation is wanted, you will find it 
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The New 





Canadian 





For more than fifty years the 

Family Herald and Weekly .. 

Star has attracted the solid, 

stable, sanely progressive ensus 
type of farmer. Ninety per 
cent. of our readers own 
their land and homes. They 
do not live from hand to e 

mouth. They do not get points the way to 
panicky when prices ease . 

off; neither do they “splurge” b k 

in times of prosperity. They roader mar ets 
spend steadily and wisely 


on farm, home and _per- and bigger business 





sonal equipment of merit 
and utility. 


CENSUS RETURNS from the urban communities of Canada 
show that in 1921 only 33 per cent. of the population live 
in cities of 10,000 or over, of which there are 50. 


A= you overlooking the 67 per cent. market? Filling in 
the gaps between the urban centres are more than 20,000 
towns and villages and 700,000 farms, forming a continuous 
chain from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Here is by far the 
richest market in this thriving country—not only for farm 
equipment but for identically the same goods that are being 
oversold in the cities. 

For example, the national survey of Canadian farmers con- 
ducted by the Family Herald and Weekly Star reveals some 
startling figures. More than 25,000 subscribers are in the 
market for automobiles, 29,500 for modern bathtubs, 12,000 
for electric irons, 12,200 for alarm clocks, 17,900 for kitchen 
cabinets, 12,600 for pianos, 9,300 for refrigerators, 7,750 for 
vacuum cleaners, 6,200 for typewriters, 12,200 for power 
washing machines. 

Exclusive information of this kind covering a wide range of 
products suited to Canadian fatms and farm homes is avail- 
able on request. Write for FARM SURVEY BULLETIN 
No. 1, containing a comprehensive report on what readers 
of the Family Herald and Weekly Star will buy. 


Family Herald and Gi eekly Stax. 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 
Established 1870 


MONTREAL CANADA 
165 St. James Street 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York Chicago Toronto Winnipeg London, England 
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somewhere near the sales depart- 
ment and its men. I am assum- 
ing that the sales manager is a 
competent one. 

“That some sales departments 
require analysis themselves is not 
to be denied, and the outsider’s 
viewpoint is invariably valuable, 
up to a certain point. 

“The solicitation of this adver- 
tising man impressed my sales 
manager friend to such an extent 
that an old and valued advertis- 
ing relationship stood in danger. 
The foundation had been shaken. 

“The report of the investiga- 
tion of the merchandising depart- 
ment was finally turned in. I have 
read it. Facts there were, but 
every one of them was already 
known to the advertiser and to 
his sales manager. It is amazingly 
easy to write fifty pages of the 
commonplace. Anyone can go out 
and ask a druggist how this prod- 
uct or that is selling. Anyone can 
ask Mrs. Brown to give her opin- 
ion of a certain article, widely 
distributed and advertised. 

“But I fear the duties, the real 
mission of a merchandising de- 
partment, as related to advertis- 
ing, is deeper than this, and may 
be secured in no hasty, restricted 
manner. 

“There is nothing more danger- 


‘ous to anyone than half-knowl- 


edge. In the case of my sales 
manager friend, a part of the mer- 
chandising report was to the effect 
that the dental paste, in a tube, 
put out by the company, was not 
selling because it had the wrong 
advertising angle. The campaign 
used had stressed diseases of the 
gums, When a hundred consumers 
were approached on the subject, 
they were almost unanimous in 
stating that they did not care for 
this product because of its ‘medic- 
inal taste.’ Children, for example, 
would not use it unless forced to 
do so. A change in the advertis- 
ing policy was one of the urgent 
recommendations. 

“The company was strongly 
tempted to accept this advice. 
The argument sounded convinc- 
ing, logical. But the advertising 
manager would not hear of it. It 
was his contention that the adver- 
tising was absolutely correct, but 
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that another six months of pound- 
ing away would be required be- 
fore sales would be influenced. 

“In this company’s own case, 
at least, no change was necessary 
or advisable. A superficial, local 
investigation was actually mis- 
leading. 

“Facts are valuable, but one 
must have all the facts, not a 
handful of them. The opinion of 
the buying public in one town, in 
one State, may not be indicative 
of the trend in the entire country. 

“I, for one, want to encourage 
the merchandising work that is 
being attempted by advertising 
men. It is a step in the right 
direction. In no other way can 
advertising go about its work 
with basic understanding. You 
can’t advertise a product until you 
know all about it, how it is sell- 
ing and how like products ‘are 
selling, but beware of the half- 
baked merchandising department. 
It is a snare and a delusion. 

“I had cause to look into one 
of these departments not long 
since. I found that it consisted 
of four people, and not a salary 
was higher than $75 a month. 
Analytical brains can’t be bought 
in the open market at any such 
figure. _Four people, I believe, 
cannot perform this exacting work 
thoroughly and at the same time 
keep pace with rapidly changing 
conditions. 


A MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
THAT FUNCTIONED 


“The merchandising depart- 
ment, as affiliated with and a logi- 
cal part of advertising service, can 
perform a genuine miracle by get- 
ting at the unobvious phases of a 
product and its sales. Here is 
ba I would call an example of 
this: 

“A manufacturer put out a very 
good breakfast cereal. It sold in 
top-notch fashion for one year. 
Then sales began to dwindle. Its 
own sales department, after in- 
vestigation, reported that this was 
due to the flood of new cereals on 
the market. There were entirely 
too many and sales were -thinned 
out, too widely distributed. 

“But this was not the real rea- 
son, An advertising agency, at 
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the expiration of three months 
of study, covering twenty States, 
found that two causes were bring- 
ing about the disintegration of the 
business: dealers had been con- 
stantly oversold. Where a small 
grocer should have béen sold two 
cases, he was sold ten, and so on 
up and down the line. What was 
the consequence? A certain vol- 
ume of packages was kept too 
long in stock before they were 
moved and weevils got into them. 
Women stopped buying the mo- 
ment they discovered them in a 
box. The sales department had 
not discovered the real reason, be- 
cause of a sort of selfishness. No 
salesman was willing to cut down 
his own sales. Dealers had not 
gone very deeply into the weevil 
complaints—there is always a cer- 
tain inevitable number of them., 
“And the second reason—a con- 
tainer lacking in individuality. 
“The investigation department 
deserves support, but it can be no 
superficial growth, no mere sap- 
ling in the forest, no high- 
sounding name, to cover a weak 
service. It must be a rea! institu- 


tion, headed by high-priced talent 


and conducted along thoroughly 
modern lines.” 


Polish Government Rules on 
Samples and Catalogues 


Samples of textiles will be admitted 
into Poland free of duty, provided they 
do not exceed in size 16 by 10 centi- 
meters. Exceeding this size, however, 
they will be admitted free of duty only 
if so cut or perforated as to be unfit 
for use. ‘ 

Another order of the Polish Goyern- 
ment provides that catalogues, price 
lists, and circular letters of foreign 
firms, whether printed in one or more 
colors, bound or unbound, arriving by 
post or with consignments of goods, 
for advertising purposes, will be ad- 
mitted free of duty, if the number does 
not exceed five with each consignment, 
and provided that they are used by 
the addressee only. 


It Was “The Furniture 
Worker” That Was Sold 


As stated in Printers’ Inx of Feb- 
ruary 16, The Furniture Worker has 
been purchased by The Trade Periodi- 
cal Co., Chi . The Furniture Jour- 
nal, tion in the heading of the 
item above referred to, is published by 

e¢ Trade Periodical Co. and its 
ownership r i unchanged 
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Belting Exchange to Consider 
Advertising 


The Leather Belting Exchange has 
appointed a publicity committee to 
consider an advertising campaign. The 
members of the committee are: Louis 

. Army, secretary, Leather Belting 
Exchange, me R. F. Jones, 
research engineer, ther Dates. Ex- 
change Foundation, Sible College, 
Cornell University; opkins, ad- 
vertising manager, o- Belting 
Company, Chicago; C. D. Drayton, as- 
sistant sales manager, Graton & Knight, 
Worcester, Mass.; Arthur Rahmann, 
Geo. Rahmann & Co., New York; Geo. 
Rhoads, chairman, J. E. oads & 
Sons, Philadelphia, and J. Maxwell 
Carrere, sales promotion manager, Chas. 
A. Schieren Company, New York. 


New Sporting Publication 


The first number of Sporting Life, 
which is announced as the official pub- 
lication of the National Sporting 
Writers’ Association, is scheduled to 
be issued from Philadelphia March 16. 
Herbert A. Smith, president of the 
Franklin Advertising Service, Inc., 
Philadelphia, is secretary and adver- 
ber | manager of the new publication, 
which is to be issued weekly. 


Newark, N. J. “Ledger” An 
“ce 
All-Day Paper” 

The Newark, N. J., Ledger, which 
has been a morning newspaper, has 
become an all-day newspaper. In an- 
nouncing this change the publisher 
says that by the term “all-day paper” 
is meant that the Ledger is “‘one paper 
all day, having various editions, and is 
not a morning and afternoon news- 
paper.” 


George B. Donnelly Represents 
Newspapers 

George B. Donnelly, for many years 
on the advertising staff of the Phila- 
delphia Record, has gone into business 
with his son as representative for ad- 
vertising for fifteen newspapers, all of 
which are published in Chester, Dela- 
ware, Montgomery and Bucks counties, 
Penrisylvania. 


Ferry-Hanly Have Prophytol 
Account 


The advertisin account 
Prophytol Manufacturing Company, 
ew Orleans, manufacturer of tooth 
laste and other toilet preparations, has 
— obtained by the ew Orleans 
office of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company. 


Wrigley Profits in 1921 


The William Wrigley, Jr., Company, 
Chicago, in its annual report for the 
year ended December 31, 1921, shows 
net profits, after federal taxes, of 
$3,710,677, against $3,325,867 in 1920 
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Fuller 


CHARTER MEMBER AMERICAN 


ADVERTISING 


& 


of the present business situatio 
is the great opportunity it offer 
Management. 
One can hardly say in 1922, “H 
couldn’t help making money—eve 
body was doing it”, or “They ha 
a monopoly”, or “Wait till the 
patents expire”. 
In this year of grace almost : 
patents to success have expired sa 
one—the good old-fashioned pater 
built on brains, hustle, enthusias1 
ideas and hard work. 
Management has had some ha 
lessons to learn in regard to th 
proper financing of its operatio 
the elimination of wastes, and 
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eaturgportance of budgets. But these 





ly to reach out for new business 
nuch as when and how to curtail 










overlook advertising’s part in 
development of great industries 
small beginnings. 

those believing, as we do, in 
opportunity of the present for 
nagement to prove its worth 
win new rewards, Fuller & 
h offers a complete advertising 
ice which we shall welcome 
nd ti™ppportunity to explain. 
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Always Active 


ICK OUT any month, any season, 
any day in the year, and you will find 
active business conditions in Shreve- 
port. A singular city in this respect. 
Always on the go! If lumber has a 
temporary set-back, oil is sure to have 


a spurt. If oil operations quiet down, 
there’s agriculture to step in and fill 
the breach. That’s the advantage of 
having many sources of trade and 
prosperity, and of not being depen- 
dent upon any one. 


Include Shreveport in your campaign 

of the South. It is the undisputed 

metropolis of one of the most active 

a hundred-thousand #04 prosperous trade sections in the 

city, for that’s the United States today: North Louisi- 

way Shreveport will ana, South Arkansas, East Texas— 
treat you! the Shreveport field. 


Che Shreveport Times 


Published Every Morning in the Year 
ROBT. EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Asso. Publisher 


S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL ae New ey - Representatives 
JOHN M. BRANHAM CO Chicago Representatives 


Treat Shreveport as 





Banker Tells How Advertising Can 
Bring Profits in 1922 


Will Have Real Opportunity with Near Completion of Liquidation, 
Declares Detroit Financier 


An Interview by G. A. Nichols with 


John W. Staley 


President, The Peoples State Bank, Detroit 


P to the time the Liberty 

Loans were put over in De- 
troit—and it is a matter of record 
that Detroit handled its propor- 
tion of the various issues with 
remarkable quickness — John W. 
Staley, president of the Peoples 
State Bank of that city, was in- 
clined to have a rather reactionary 
attitude toward advertising. This 
was caused, as he now admits, by 
his lack of intimate acquaintance 
with that essential business-getting 
force. To him the word “adver- 


tising” was rather an academic 
term with which he, as president 
of Detroit’s biggest financial in- 
stitution, had not yet formed a 
working association. 


Mr. Staley was one of the di- 
rectors of the Liberty Loan 
campaign and as such had an op- 
portunity to see advertising func- 
tion in pursuance of a definite 
end. He immediately became a 
convert to advertising as a many- 
sided business-making force. To- 
day Mr. Staley is an enthusiastic 
advocate of advertising, although 
he modestly admitted to a 
Printers’ INK representative in 
Detroit the other day that “I don’t 
know much about it but am bas- 
ing my estimate upon the things I 
know it has done. 

Mr. Staley cordially agreed with 
the views recently expressed in 
Printers’ INK by Festus Wade, 
F. O. Watts and other bank 
officials, that the banker should 
encourage advertising at all times, 
particularly now. 

“And of course this is exactly 
what the average banker does,” 
he added. “It is absurd to sup- 
pose anything else. This would 
be a small-bore institution indeed 
if we took it upon oursélves to 
examine and censor the advertis- 
ing plans of our borrowers. Such 


a policy would add prohibitively 
to our overhead expense for one 
thing and would be mischievous 
and meddlesome for another. If 
a man establishes himself here as 
a desirable credit risk we regard 
him as being the best judge as to 
the amount of advertising he 
should or should not do. Why, if 
we insisted on digging into our 
customer’s business and attempt- 
ing to dictate details we should 
have to have a much larger work- 
ing force. A bank, you know, has 
to look out for overhead the 
same as any other kind of insti- 
tution.” 

All of which makes interesting 
and encouraging reading for 
those who realize that advertising 
is now going through the process 
of being born again, that at last 
it can prove its achievements in- 
stead of having them taken on 
faith-as has been the case before, 
and that those achievements with- 
in the next year or two are going 
to be surprisingly great. 


MUST KEEP LAMPS TRIMMED AND 
BURNING 


But Mr. Staley advanced another 
thought even of more timely im- 
portance and one that ought to 
prove a good tonic to every con- 
cern that is at this time pursuing 
a timid policy in advertising. He 
said it was of first-hand impor- 
tance that every institution should 
keep its business-getting forces 
intact and strong because, in his 
estimation, the year 1922 will be 
a tithe of profit-getting. 

Mr. Staley advanced this opti- 
mistic theory at a meeting of De- 
troit business men held in the 
office of Mayor Couzens. The 
meeting was called to make pos- 
sible an exchange of views about 
what ought to be done to advance 
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the commercial interests of the 
city during the coming year. 

“My ideas were not unanimous- 
ly accepted,” he said to Printers’ 
Ink, “and they possibly will not 
be when you put them in print. 
But I honestly believe that much 
wrong psychology is being brought 
to bear on the business situation, 
including advertising. 

“It is a common practice to base 
advertising and selling efforts on 
the idea that the situation is ex- 
tremely critical and that the need 
of increasing sales volume is 
desperate. 

“But is business really so bad 
after all? Take the situation here 
in Detroit. The quantity of mer- 
chandise sold during 1921 exceeds 
that of 1919 by a considerable 
margin. I think you will find 
conditions in other cities pretty 
much the same. The trouble has 
been and is right now not so much 
due to a failure to sell goods. It 
is brought about by a lack of 
profit-getting. Goods are being 


sold but nobody, speaking in a 
broad sense, is getting any profit. 
The profits have been eaten up by 


the necessity of liquidating con- 
tracts and inventories. I wonder 
if business men in general realize 
how nearly complete the latter 
process has become? With trouble- 
some contracts and excess- mer- 
chandise pretty much out of the 
way it seems that the track 
should be clear for the getting 
of profits. 

“Now, then, by getting profits I 
do not mean returning prices to 
former heights or even necessarily 
adding to them at all. What I 
mean is that when the excess bag- 
gage is out of the way things can 
be planned on a definite basis. 
Manufacturers will know exactly 
what their products cost and how 
much should be received for 
them. Then advertising can do 
its part in increasing volume and 

multiplying turnover, with the in- 
evitable result that profits will 
begin to creep up.” 

Mr, Staley illustrated his point 
by referring to the experiences of 
the Packard Motor Car Company 
in marketing its new six-cylinder 
car—an experience which he be- 
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lieves should be an inspiration to 
every manufacturer in America 
who now is wrestling with the 
more than difficult problem of 
getting his prices and selling 
methods reduced to a basis where 
people’s buying resistance could 
be broken down and at the same 
time a profit gained. 


PACKARD TAKES THE ACTION 
REQUIRED 


Of the quality and_ performing 
power of the new Packard six 
there was little if any doubt in the 
minds of prospective buyers. The 
name of Packard had so long 
been synonymous with high-grade 
motor-car construction that there 
was no argument along that line 
at all. Everybody who knew any- 
thing about automobiles referred 
to the Packard twin six in terms 
of admiration or of at least re- 
spect. The twin six sold readily 
—to people who could afford to 
buy that type of car. 

But despite the high regard 
which was automatically given the 
new six, it did not sell in suffi- 
cient volume. The price Was re- 
duced to $2,950. Still it did not 
sell satisfactorily. Now the price 
is down to $2,350 and it is selling. 

What was the obstacle en- 
countered by this Packard car? 
Very plainly it was a case of being 
too far outside the accepted 
price classifications of automo- 
biles. People now are thinking in 
terms of not a great deal more 
than $2,000 when they consider a 
six-cylinder automobile. 

“Just consider what a_ great 
thing the Packard company has 
done,” said Mr. Staley. “It knows 
exactly how much it must pay to 
make one of these new sixes. It 
knows how much the selling cost 
will be. And, most important of 
all, it has ascertained the price at 
which the people will be willing 
to buy. All this cleared up, the 
company’s course is clear. It can 
increase its sales volume on the 
new car to a point that will in 
the aggregate yield a fair profit.” 

Mr. Staley’s remarks concerning 
the new Packard pricing policy 
were repeated by the Printers’ 
InxK representative to a prominent 
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Detroit manufacturer who, for 
obvious reasons, must be quoted 
here anonymously. This man, 
highly praising the Packard com- 
pany for its courageous action, 
declared his belief that the new 
car was selling at a loss, present 
volume considered, but that this 
could be turned into a profit as 
the turnover was increased. 

“Here,” he said, “is where ad- 
vertising will have a chance to 
show how it can be an actual 
profit producer. Volume makes 
all the difference in the world. 
An article that shows only a nomi- 
nal net return or none at all 
quickly gets into the satisfactory 
profit class when its sales are 
multiplied.” 

Thus we have the judgment of 
two experts, banking and manu- 
facturing. 

“Liquidation is still in prog- 
ress,” Mr. Staley said, “but the 
greater part of it in many lines 
has been done. Considering this 
fact as well as the increasing 
number of wise merchandising 
applications such as that of the 
Packard makes me believe that 
the last three-quarters of 1922 
will register satisfactorily in the 
way of profits. Increased selling 
efficiency will bring it even though 
prices are lower.” 


Interests Publishers Have in 
Common 


“All classes of publishers are laborers 
on the same structure—and there 
should be the same co-ordination be- 
tween the different groups of publica- 
tions as there is between the craftsmen 
engaged in the erection of a building,” 
said Jesse H. Neal, executive secretary 
of e A iated Busi Papers, 
Inc., addressing the Inland Daily Press 
Association at Chicago last week. 
Ft ee | business papers, and pe- 
riodicals all have their special and 
peculiar functions in disseminating in 
formation and in beeping open the 
great interc ting highways of 
intelligence, which, more than any 
other instrumentality, are responsible 
for our national unity of ideals, thought 
and_action. 

“The things which hurt or help the 
trade and technical papers, also affect 
newspapers. We all use the same kind 
of materials, the same kind of ma- 
chinery and the same kind of labor. 
Fundamentally we perform the same 
kind of work, and each of us has just 
two things to sell, subscriptions and 
advertising space.” 
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Fred Mann Rises to Testify 


Tue Wuitenead & Hoac Co. 
Cuicaco, I1t., Feb. 20, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Again have I had it brought home to 
me how much Printers’ Ink has done 
to advance advertising and advertising 
men. At the meeting of the Advertis- 
ing Council of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, Fred Mann, famous mer- 
chant of Devils Lake, N. D., who did 
@ $600,000 business last year in a town 
of 5,100 people, told the interesting 
story of how he started in business. 

Among other things, he stated that 
a local newspaper man in his town had 
sold him on advertising at the begin- 
ning of his business career. This news- 

per man loaned him a copy of 

RINTERS Ink and in fact handed it 
to him every week to read, stating that 
a business and advertising education 
was contained in its pages. The point 
is that Mr, Mann all what others had 
done and were doing and adapted these 
ideas to his own business. 

The room was well filled with out- 
of-town merchants and advertising men 
and it occurred to me, as I sat there 
that a great many of the men gathered 
there could also honestly state that 
many of the most valuable things they 
had learned regarding advertising had 
been gleaned from the columns of 
Printers’ Inx. 

The only persons in any wa 
nected with advertising whom have 
heard object to Printers’ INK are 
wives. S. S. Hewitt. 


Shoe Dealer Advertises “We'll 
Fit Your Shoes at Home” 


Mahlon D. Haines, head of the 
Haines Company, which has twenty- 


con- 


‘six shoe stores in Pennsylvania, Mary- 


land and Virginia, has struck upon a 
novel method of advertising and ex 
tending the radius of his customer ter 
ritory. His in Media, Pa., is 
mounted on a Ford chassis, has spe 
cially constructed glass sides, with an 
aisle down the centre and an entrance 
at the rear. The slogan of this “store” 
is, “We'll Fit Your Shoes at Home.” 


Pittsburgh Advertising Women 
Organize Club 


The advertising women of Pittsburgh 
have organized the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of Pittsburgh with the fol- 
lowing officers: Miss Madelon R. Wild- 
berg, president; Miss Margaret Fleming, 
vice-president; Miss Rebecca Howard, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Ardis 
Jones Blenko, recording secretary, and 
Miss Bernice Taylor, treasurer. 


Sales Manager for Carlisle 
Tires 

Charles Hughes Connelly, 

Western sales manager of the Miller 

Rubber Company, has been apnointed 

general sales manager of the Carlisle 
Tire Corporation, Stamford, Conn. 


formerly 





Savings Banks Use Advertising 
Co-operatively 


A Newspaper Drive Causes an Increase in Deposits in New Hampshire 


By James M. Mosely 


EN John J. Averagefel- 
low faces a lay-off, he 
knows that he and his family 
must continue to eat, sleep and be 
clothed, even though the cus- 
tomary pay envelope for a time 
isn’t going to arrive on Saturday 
noon. Consequently saving money 
will be out of the question. Even 
though he was thrifty while earn- 
ing, he is forced to discontinue 
putting something away. 

If there are enough others in 
his town like him, his savings 
institution does not make _ its 
-previous strides in deposits. Then 
it cannot go on enlarging its 
purchases of bonds and other 
securities, at a time when their 
sale is most vital, since it provides 
capital, which in turn will make 
work available. 

It was this condition which 
New Hampshire savings banks 
found existent last fall. Business 
conditions for a year or more had 
affected deposits. While the sav- 
ings institutions did not in the 
aggregate lose deposits, yet the 
annual gain had materially de- 
creased. In addition, the public 
in general did not seem to ap- 
preciate the real nature of the 
savings bank. 

Although the New York sav- 
ings banks have worked together 
in educating the public through 
advertising, attempts in the past 
in New England to get bankers 
together have been difficult be- 
cause finance committees, in 
small communities especially, have 
looked on advertising only as an 
expense. The savings banks of 
Massachusetts have been working 
for years to launch a broad, edu- 
cational campaign, but as yet have 
not pushed it under way. The 
New Hampshire savings banks, 
however, have been much more 
expeditious in getting started. 

At the regular fall meeting of 
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the savings banks and savings 
departments of trust companies of 
the State, the Hon. James O. 
Lyford, chairman of the State 
bank commission, suggested the 
advisability of joint advertising. 
The institutions heartily approved 
the idea and appointed a com- 
mittee to co-operate with the bank 
commissioners in working out 
details. 

Attractive copy was prepared 
‘for a campaign to appear in news- 
papers in the State and to run for 
over three months. The expense 
was prorated among the banks 
according to their size. The ad- 
vertising began early in No- 
vember. 

“Our idea is to bring before the 
people of New Hampshire the 
important facts regarding their 
own savings banks,” said William 
S. Huntington, treasurer of the 
Merrimack County Savings Bank 
of Concord. “We desire to have 
it realized that not within twenty 
years has one of our banks failed 
and that, although general invest- 
ments made the last few years 
show a shrinkage, a savings bank 
account is today payable in full. 


A FACT LITTLE REALIZED 


“Again, the fact is set forth 
that, if a person deposits regularly 
for twenty years and forms the 
habit, undoubtedly at the end of 
that time he will have more to his 
credit than if he had tried to 
follow the ups and downs of the 
stock market.” 

“Already in some localities sur- 
prising results have been ob- 
tained,” Hon. James O. Lyford 
stated. “In launching this move- 
ment, we felt the expense of joint 
advertising would be less than if 
the banks advertised individually 
and the copy would be more dis- 
tinctive. Some banks were ad- 
vertising and some were not; yet, 
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whatever helped one bank in a 
community setting forth the 
advantages of savings institutions 
contributed to the growth of 
others in the same locality. 

“It was also suggested that our 
savings institutions owed a duty 
to the public beyond the mere 
care of the money left with them 
to invest wisely. They should in- 
vite atténtion to themselves and 
their excellent record for two 
decades, and hold themselves out 
to their depositors as banks of 
service, to whom these depositors 
could come freely for business 
advice. If citizens desired to buy 
homes or to make investments, 
the savings institutions could be 
helpful to them. 

“New Hampshire several years 
ago passed a blue-sky law for the 
protection of investors. Such 


State laws have their limitations 
and they cannot wholly protect 
the unwary who are frequently 
attracted to investments because 
they promise large returns. No 
better service, we felt, could be 
rendered than to show that safety 


of investment is more important 
than income. 

“In addition, it was our expe- 
rience that the savings depositor 
is almost invariably better off at 
the end of a period of years than 
the individual investor, because 
the former does not usually dis- 
turb his deposit except in case of 
necessity, while the income of the 
small investor must be spent for 
living expenses. 

SAFER IN THE RANKS 


“Still further, the fact that 
many people who are not savings 
bank depositors are victimized 
every year by promoters made it 
clear to us that there is yet a 
field for the savings banks to 
cultivate. 

“Then it was felt that the im- 
portance of the savings institu- 
tions, with their more than 
$147,000,000 deposits, to the in- 
dustrial and agricultural interests 
of the State should be kept before 
the people. Regardless of what 
banks of other States have done, 
the savings institutions of New 
Hampshire continued all through 
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the war and since to loan money 
on real estate security at a rate 
not exceeding five per cent. 

“This was done in spite of the 
opportunity afforded to invest in 
high-grade bonds such as the 
market offered to yield seven per 
cent and more. It seemed to us 
only right that the peopie of New 
Hampshire should know that their 
money in the savings banks was 
used for the good of the State, a 
fact which too few realized.” 

The copy contented itself with 
pounding over in  unvarnished 
language the growth and safety of 
New Hampshire savings institu- 
tions and the benefits of preparing 
for the future by opening a 
savings account. 

“More than half the population 
of the State have savings ac- 
counts,” one piece of copy em- 
phasizes. “If the total deposits 
today were divided equally among 
the people of New Hampshire, 
there would be $328 for every 
man, woman and child in the 
State. Why not join the ma- 
jority of the people of the State 
and have a savings bank account? 
Open a savings account this week 
and watch your savings grow.” 

Figures are quoted to show 
that there were 295,967 open ac- 
counts on June 30, 1921, and that 
total deposits grew from $85,103,- 
962.73 in 1910 to $145,310,603.62 
in 1921. - 

Another piece of copy is devel- 
oped around a table which shows 
how much $1 to $10 a week be- 
comes in from five to ten years. 
The table, incidentally, brings out 
that $10 a week at four per cent 
interest in ten years amounts to 
$6,353.90. 

“It is not alone what you de- 
posit in a savings bank each week, 
but the interest additions that 
swell your account.” the copy 
adjures. “How few families there 
are in the State who could not 
afford to save from $1 to $10 a 
week. Open an account now in 
your nearest savings .bank. The 
savings banks pay all taxes.” 

A third piece of copy under the 
heading “Look ahead” advises : 
“Provide for your future and that 
of your family. The best pro- 
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vision is a State savings deposit. 
Stocks, bonds -and mortgages 
sometimes depreciate. A savings 
account pays dollar for dollar. 
The savings bank pays all taxes 
on deposits. 

“Your money is ready for you 
any time. Your deposit con- 
stantly grows by dividend credits. 
What you save periodically you 
do not miss. In years to come 
you have provision for old age. 
In event of illness or misfortune, 
the savings bank is your refuge. 

“Your town benefits by your 
deposit in New Hampshire sav- 
ings banks. It receives no taxes 
on your deposit in savings banks 
of other States. Start a savings 
bank account at once. You will 
never regret it.” 

Aside from _ the 
and better understanding brought 
about, the educational movement 
is considered by the State Bank 
Commissioners to have been an 
important factor in enabling the 
banks to show a substantial gain 
in deposits for the last several 
months, 


$2.50 for 
<very Call—Sale or 
No Sale 


HE sales manager was going 

over the report sheets of the 
last few months with one of his 
men who was spending a week- 
end at the home office. 

“Let’s see, Jack,” he said, “in 
November you reported ninety- 
nine calls and sold twenty-five. 
You earned $250. In December 
you made seventy-five calls and 
sold eighteen, earning $210. In 
January you made 123 calls, sold 
thirty-six and earned $293. Been 
making as many calls as you 
could ?” 

“Well, I’ve been at it pretty 
hard. The trade is pretty tight, 
of course, and it doesn’t pay to go 
after them too hard.” 

“But look here, Jack. Your 
own records show that you aver- 
age a sale to every four calls. Let 
us divide your earnings by your 
= Figures around $2.50 a 
call. 


good - will , 
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“Forget everything but that. 
Your records show you have aver- 
aged a profit to yourself of $2.50 
a call. Every time you make a 
call, even if it’s a. turn-down, say 
to yourself, ‘I have just earned 
another $2.50.’ ’ 

“After breakfast, say at. 8:30, 
remind yourself that if you can 
get in an extra call before the 
usual time it will earn you $2.50. 
Around 11:30 say to yourself, 
‘One more call before lunch. means 
another $2.50 for me.’ Following 
lunch do the same. Repeat the 
process around 4 o’clock. 

“Rely on old General Average, 
my boy. Be his fegular adjutant 
and he'll pay you $2.50 per call, 
order or no order.” 

This new viewpoint has borne 
great results already. In the short 
month of February Jack made 
179 calls, and his earnings were 
above $400—the best month he 
ever had. 

“That sure two dollars and a 
half dangling in front of my nose, 
tempting me forth early and keep- 
ing me out late, has prevented me 
from hatching more buttons on 
hotel lounges than I ever dreamed 
possible,” was his last report.— 
Successful Farming’s “Merchan- 
dising Advertising.” 


To Direct Sales Promotion 
for Haynes Company 


Gilbert U. Radoye, director of ad- 
vertising of the aynes Automobile 
Company, Kokomo, Ind., has been made 
director of sales promotion in addition 
to his other duties. Mr. Radoye has 
been connected with the advertising and 
sales departments of automobile com 
panies for several years. 


New Pacific Coast Weekly 


Who's Who, Time and Place is the 
name of a weekly to be published at 
Los Angeles by George W. Pittock. Leo 
Moriarity and Colonel H. H. McClintock 
are associated with Mr. Pittock in the 
pebticing venture. The magazine is to 

devoted to the interests of the Pacific 
Coast States, Arizona and Alaska. 


Publish “Bakery Profits” in 
Chicago 
Bakery Profits is the name of a new 
monthly publication published in Chi 
cago by the Maujer Publishing Com 


pany. It is intended for retail and 
wholesale bakers. 
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22,000,000 Loaves of 


by the 3,163,598 
families reading 
the American 


*Figures furnished by the Audit Bureau of Circulations, Statements 
of December, 1921. 
Every seven days the 3,163,598 families 
reached by the American W eekly buy 
22,145,186 loaves of bread. This allows 
only one loaf per family per day. 


American Weekly readers constitute the 
greatest buying power influenced by the 
circulation of any one medium— 


Concentrated in the Nine Most Important 
Buying Centers in the United States 


New York 

New York American 1,116,235 
Chicago San Francisco 
Chicago Herald & Exam. .682,656 San Francisco Examiner. . .296,380 
Boston Seattle 
Boston Advertiser 418,472 Seattle Post-Intelligencer. . . .82,358 
Washington Atlanta 
Washington Times 110,079 Atlanta Georgian-Amer... . . . 104,873 
Los Angeles Milwaukee 
Los Angeles Examiner 252,316 Milwaukee Telegram 


More than three million families read the American Weekly. 


If you want to see the color of their money sé 


The American Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Manager, 1834 Broadway, New York City 
Western Office, Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
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NO MORE 
“Passing the Buck” 


N the 25 years that we've been mak~- 
ing Peerless Mats we have looked upon 
a large number 6f original plates. And 
surprisingly few of them have been as 
good as we thought they ought to be. 
QC Being so critical of the plates sent us 
it was inevitable that sooner or later we 
should make our own original plates. 
Now we have added a photo-engrav- 
ing plant to our equipment. OC] To get 
good mats you have got to have good 
originals, and when the responsibility 
is divided between the plate maker and 
the mat maker someone may “pass the 
buck.” With us thereis now nodivided 
responsibility and we absolutely quar- 
antee results. Cj] We can now make an 
attractive proposition to one or more 
large users of originals and mats who 
are looking for quality, speed and right 
price, such as havealways characterized 


O'FLAHERTY'S 
PEERLESS MATS 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York, 
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Does Advertising Increase Cost of 
Women’s Apparel ? 


A Review of Fundamentals Brings Us Again to See Aright 


ExsLBERT ADVERTISING SERVICE 
CuIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

One of our clients is the manufac- 
turer of a branded dress which has 
satisfactory retail distribution through- 
out the country. The line is placed 
with merchants who, for the most part, 
receive exclusive selling rights. 
larger num of distributing sources 
is not sought. The present objective 
is to influence the woman who buys 
one of these dresses to show a prefer- 
ence later when purchasing new ap- 
parel. In other words, our, client wants 
to create in this woman’s mind the 
same attitude which such advertisers as 
art Schaffner Marx have induced 
in the masculine mind. 

The dress in question has been na- 
tionally advertised—in a limited way— 
in magazines with a feminine appeal. 
This advertising we consider only ex- 
perimental and not extensive enough to 
permit of any conclusions. The manu- 
facturer would now be willing to pro- 
ceed on a much larger scale were he 
not confronted by the failures of other 
manufacturers who have spent large 
sums im advertising direct to the con- 
sumer, 

Our client cites to us the experiences 
of Betty Wales, Co-ed, Wooltex and 
Rosemary. In these cases, he says, 
national advertising has had the effect 
of decreasing rather than increasing 
sales because of the fact that these ex- 
penditures necessitated an increase in 
the price of the article. Advertising, he 
says, did not produce a greater volume 
of sales able to absorb the additional 
expenditures, Furthermore, he claims 
that, following the start of the cam- 
paign, merchants have been quick to 
sense an increase in the price of the 
garment; and that this caused a cur- 
tailment of purchases. 

Have ou any data that might aid 
us in solving this problem? Any sug- 
gestions you may have to offer will be 
greatly app > 

Expert ApvErtiIsinG SERVICE, 
Marx K. Eu pert. 


FoR scores of years tons of 
printers’ ink and oodles of 
Precious breath have been ex- 
pended endeavoring to dispel the 
notion that labor-saving machin- 
ery is detrimental to the welfare 
of the working class. Yet many 
people remain to be convinced. 

In view of that it is not sur- 
prising to learn that there are still 
a few manufacturers who believe 
advertising increases the cost of 
merchandise. 


One reason for the longevity of 
this attitude is the inability of 
those who are unacquainted with 
advertising to comprehend the 
true significance of appropriation 
figures. The layman, for example, 
is bound to misconstrue the facts 
underlying the recent announce- 
ment of the Postum Cereal Co. 
that it has invested, altogether, 
thirty million dollars in advertis- 
ing.. To the uninitiated that seems 
to be a tremendous expenditure. 
The results are overlooked. 

Moreover, the ratio of the ad- 
vertising appropriation to total 
sales is generally disregarded. 
The million dollars appropriated by 
several manufacturers each year 
for advertising does not mean 
much as applied to selling costs 
when it is known that the figure 
probably represents less than five 
per cent of total sales. 

Very likely ignorance of these 
elementary principles accounts for 
the position adopted by the Ehl- 
bert Advertising Service’s client. 
What is more, the information 
concerning others in the field on 
which this clothing manufacturer 
bases his stand is entirely incor- 
rect. Betty Wales, he says, is in 
a bad way because of its adver- 
tising. Exactly the opposite is 
true. 

J. A. Einstein, general manager 
of the Betty Wales Dressmakers, 
tells us: 

“Your Western correspondent 
apparently has preconceived ideas 
which are decidedly interesting to 
us, particularly in view of the 
fact that he discloses a condition 
of which we were not only not 
aware, but which does not exist. 

“On the 28th day of December, 
1921, ‘Betty Wales celebrated her 
fifth birthday, having just con- 
cluded the most troublesome year 
in the business history of our 
country and one during which 
general readjustments were tak- 
ing place. Despite the tremendous 
reductions in prices and the gen- 
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eral depression that was making 
itself apparent in all parts of the 
country, Betty Wales considered 
her birthday a happy one by vir- 
tue of the fact that her fifth year 
was a conspicuously bright one. 

“During that year this organi- 
zation did the greatest volume of 
business in its history and served 
the greatest number of enthusiastic 
and co-operating retailers with 
whom it has ever been our pleas- 
ure to have business intercourse.” 

We did not take the trouble of 
writing the other organizations 
which this manufacturer mentions 
as having suffered from bad 
bruises because. of their advertis- 
ing. No doubt Co-ed, Wooltex 
and Rosemary could teli a similar 
story. 

We did ask L. W. Neumark, 
advertising manager of the Frintz- 
Biederman Company, whether it 
was his experience that advertis- 
ing increases the cost of women’s 
dresses. Mr. Neumark replied: 

“We believe that the client of 
this agency must be misinformed 
when he says that the national 


advertising had the effect of de- 


creasing rather than increasing 
sales because of the fact that 
these expenditures necessitated an 
increase in the price of the article. 

“As a matter of fact, the volume 
of advertising done by any of 
these concerns mentioned, while 
considerable, is not of so burden- 
some an amount as to make an 
appreciable charge against the in- 
dividual garment, and in a style 
article such as suits, coats or 
dresses it is impossible, even for 
the most experienced buyer, to 
gauge the value of an article 
within a dollar, except on the very 
low-grade merchandise, which of 
course these concerns do not at- 
tempt to make. In our own case, 
the volume of our business has 
grown steadily from year to year, 
coincident with the increase in 
our advertising budget. Even last 
year was very satisfactory to 
us, both in volume and in net 
results, 

“We do not find that our mer- 
chants, as a general rule, feel 
that the advertising that we are 
doing is a burdensome cost on 
the merchandise, as we can very 
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readily show him where this ad- 
vertising results in a decrease in 
our overhead expenses, due to 
increased volume, and cite the 
example to him of his own adver- 
tising, to bear us out in this. 

“Occasionally, of course, we 
will find a merchant who is un- 
able to get this principle, and who 
feels that an advertised line is a 
more expensive line than a non- 
advertised line, failing utterly to 
remember the obligations of qual- 
ity, which national advertising 
necessitates, and which quality, 
and the maintenance of it, is 
the reason for the price of the 
average advertised ready-to-wear 
line being where it is. 

“Of course it must be under- 
stood that a consumer demand on 
a branded ready-to-wear article is 
extremely difficult to procure—far 
more so than is the case with any 
proprietary article. The main 
value of national advertising in 
ready-to-wear is in giving the 
prospective consumer a feeling of 
confidence in the article with 
which she has already become fa- 
miliar and also enabling the con- 
sumer to request further gar- 
ments with the same identifying 
label, if she has been satisfied 
with the first. 

“If the peculiar problems co- 
incident with the advertising of 
ready-to- ~wear, particularly in the 
consumer’s field, are thoroughly 
understood, and overwhelming 
consumer demand is not expected 
except through the intense local 
co-operation of the dealer, a 
consistent programme of advertis- 
ing is bound to be effective.” 

In our opinion this manufac- 
turer is approaching the problem 
from the wrong angle. He as- 
sumes that the minute he begins 
to advertise he must add the cost 
of his advertising to his product. 
If he intends doing that, and if 
the increase is large enough to be 
noticeable by retailers and con- 
sumers, the advertising will fail 
sure enough. 

Advertising is an 
One must not expect to get it 
back, cent for cent, in a day, a 
week or a year. Sometimes it 
can be done. But not always.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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What Is a Good Farm Paper? 


lf you were a farmer you easily could tell. If you are 
not—then just try to put yourself in the farmer’s shoes. 


You would read a farm paper because of what it told 
you about farming—that is, your kind of farming. If 
you were raising apples or grapes in Michigan, you 
wouldn’t get much help out of reading “Raising Cotton 
in Mississippi’”’ or “Cattle Grazing in Nevada.” 


Therein lies the fundamental test of a farm paper’s worth 
to any particular farmer. How effectively does it deal 
with that farmer’s needs? 


That is why the Lawrence Farm- Weeklies, through many 
years, have continued to be three separate publications— 
each devoted to the farm problems of a single State and 
with a separate publishing and editorial organization 
behind it. 


That’s what makes a good farm paper. And we believe 
that no farm paper can be good, either for farmer or adver- 
tiser, that tries to cover the needs of all farmers with 
generalities. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
Over 300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer « Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
Transportation Bldg., Sp 95 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
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is growing so fast these day; 
that it keeps us more than busy 
in getting new subscription 
promptly entered. Nearly all 


of these subscriptions are being received as a resulif 
of our mailing every day 30,000 letters to that numbegy. 


of boys. 


We are NOT appealing to the boy through hi 
PARENTS. Our circular letters go directly to th 
BOY HIMSELF. 


Educate the readers of THE BOYS’ MAGAZIN 


handisin 
especially 


to the value of your product NOW WHILi*: 
THEY’RE YOUNG AND THEIR MIND§ 
ARE EASILY MOULDED. Invest some of you 
appropriation in the youth of America. By doi 
so you will cash in on PRESENT business ant 
FUTURE business as well. 


Put THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE on your list. W 


can show you a profitable return. 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., INC., 


Smethport, Pa. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
T. R. LYLE COLE AND FREE 


adical s 


cheme oO: 


0 dealer: 


23 East 26th St. Peoples Gas Bligit 


Published since January, 1910—not an issue skipped ° 
combined. 
(Member Audit Bureau of Circulations) 








Jobbing Tires to Dealers without 
Salesmen 


A New Merchandising Plan for Tires That Promises to Solve the 
Difficulty of Reaching Small Towns 


By R. L. Burdick 


A’ ) unusual and practically new 
lan of merchandising tires 
as recently been announced by a 


The Better Tires Company, of 
hicago. The progress of this 


plan is being watched with great 


~~ ct unqualified success for this 
erchandising method, neverthe- 
ess the fact that this one concern 
as already established and is 
erving some 18,000 tire dealers 
s good evidence that the plan is 
conomically sound. That it may 
ery well have a bearing on mer- 
handising methods in other fields, 
specially where small manufac- 

who are looking for a 
narket are concerned, will be evi- 

from a reading of this 
prticle. 

In order to appreciate what a 
adical step is involved in the 
‘cheme of marketing tires by mail 
o dealers, and the value that lies 
in the plan, a brief study of past 
nd present methods of tire mer- 
handising is worth while. 

For some reason best known to 


sold direct 
manufacturers 
In 
his field there has been practical- 
y no such intermediary as the 
holesalers or jobbers as in the 
ardware, drug and_ grocery 
helds. From the sales offices in 
he principal cities of the country 
he salesmen went out to the 
ealers and obtained orders that 
vere filled from branch ware- 
jouse 
Before competition became 
renuous in this industry the 
argin of profit to manufacturers 
yas sufficient to justify routing 
plesmen to even the smaller 


towns. Increased competition, 
however, forced tire makers to 
accept a smaller profit per tire and 
to depend upon large volume of 
business to secure an adequate 
return on capital investment. 
Hence, to make his time profitable, 
a salesman had to confine his 
efforts to the dealers whose 
volume of orders was large, and 
these dealers, naturally, were to 
be found only in the larger towns 
and cities. As a_ result, tire 
makers eventually concentrated 
their selling efforts upon the 
larger communities where a big 
volume of sales could be produced, 
and neglected the small commu- 
nities which, individually, could 
not yield a sufficient volume. 


SMALL-TOWN MARKET FOR TIRES 


On the other hand, the total 
market represented by the farms 
and small towns collectively is 
so great as to make the neglect 
of small-town dealers a serious 
handicap to reaching a large share 
of the tire market. According to 
a survey made by the United 
States Tire Company, fifty-five 
per cent of the automobiles of 
this country are owned on farms 
or in-communities of 5,000 popu- 
lation or less ; thirty-three per cent 
are owned in communities of less 
than 1,000 inhabitants. 

To show the number of towns 
which are, perforce, neglected by 
manufacturers, Samuel H. Silver- 
man, president of the Chicago 
company, quotes postal statistics 
to the effect that of the 52,000 
post-offices in this country, only 
6,000 are in towns and cities of 
more than a thousand population, 
leaving 46,000 post-offices in towns 
of 1,000 or less. And it is reason- 
able to suppose that wherever 
there is a community large enough 
to support a post-office there is 
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also at least one store or garage 
that can handle tires, if only in a 
small way. Obviously the manu- 
facturers were overlooking a siz- 
able market in failing to cultivate 
the small-town dealers. 

One of the difficulties brought 
about by this situation lay in the 
fact that both large and small 
manufacturers of tires had to sell 
in the same market. This was 
particularly hard on the small 
manufacturer who found that the 
extensive national advertising of 
the large companies—advertising 
that he could not afford on the 
basis of his small production— 
had created such a_ favorable 
public opinion for the “big” 
nae as to form a decided sell- 
ing obstacle. The increased 
familiarity, confidence and accep- 
tance of the buying public which 
this national advertising produced 
worked to the Geniventange « of the 
small companies. 


SEEKING AN OUTLET 
some 300-odd manu 
within this 


There are 
facturers who fall 


group that cannot afford to adver- 
tise nationally and who have had 
to depend for the sale of their 
products upon the efforts of local 


dealers whose recommendation 
was considered by the purchasing 
public. The invested capital of 
these concerns runs from one to 
five million dollars each, but the 
fact that these companies are, 
relatively speaking, small in size 
is no indication that they do not 
huild high-grade tires or that they 
do not offer good value for the 
prices asked. 

Thus the 300 small manufac- 
turers, although able to compete 
favorably on quality and price 
with their big brothers, suffered 
under the handicap of being con- 
fined to sales in the larger towns 
and cities just as much as the 
large companies. However, until 
the last year or so the small manu- 
facturer was able to exist and 
make money simply because the 
demand for tires was greater than 
the total supply. 

With the slowing up of demand 
and the cutting of prices in the 
tire business, the profits of all 
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companies per tire became even 
less. Energetic selling became 
more essential in the industry; it 
was no longer sufficient merely to 
produce good tires. This situation 
hit the small manufacturers par- 
ticularly hard. The intensive, 
high-powered selling methods of 
the larger manufacturers, coupled 
with their great advertising cam- 
paigns, maintained for them a 
sufficient voluime of sales to keep 
going. The smaller manufacturers 
who could not, financially, stand 
this selling pace, lost ground and 
many of them are today, if not 
actually fallen by the wayside, 
close to financtal exhaustion. 

The Better Tires Company 
makes use of three advertising 
and merchandising principles. It 
utilizes the principle of concen- 
trating on the dealers, knowing 
that in an overproduced market 
the dealer carries a large share of 
deciding as to brands. 

The second princinle that it 
adopted is the basis of the direct- 
mail feature. When a large group 
of prospects cannot be economi- 
cally reached by personal sales- 
manship or display advertising, 
Uncle Sam has sometimes been 
able to answer the purpose. In 
this instance it became apparent 
that direct-mail could fulfil at 
least a good part of the effort to 
reach small-town dealers. 

The third point lay in the fact 
that when individual manufac- 
turers find it unprofitable to sell 
to dealers a co-operative selling 
scheme can often prove econom- 
ical. Aside from the relatively 
few co-operative selling associa- 
tions, this distribution function is, 
in most other lines of trade, rep- 
recented by the wholesaler or 
jobber. Not only in the grocery, 
drug and hardware trades is the 
jobbing system in force, but even 
in the auto accessory lines. So, 
why not in tires? 

On this foundation The Better 
Tires Company operates. It acts 
as a co-operative distributor, or 
jobber, of tires to small-town 
dealers for a group of tire mant- 
facturers, more especially the 
smaller makers of tires. The com- 
pany has now been established 4 
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DIRECT sy MAIL 
ADVERTISING 


The growing preference for this type of adver- 
tising is due, in a large degree, to the splendid 
printed results that may be obtained on 


WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
_ STRATHMORE EXPRESSIVE PAPERS + HAM. 

MERMILL UTILITY PAPERS # SUNBURST 
COVERS # BUCKEYE COVERS # LODESTONE 
COVERS # BROOKDALE LINEN BOND 


We will send printed specimens of fine work 
on these papers to those who request to be 
placed on our mailing lists. 


<—> 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


Headquarters: 32-34-36 Bleecker Street, New York. 


Downtown Branch: 16-18 Beekman Street, New York. 
Printing Crafts Bldg.: 46: Eighth Avenue, New York. 
Newark Branch: 80-82-84 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 
Hartford Branch: 58-60 Allyn Street, Hartford, Conn, 
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year and has already justified its 
existence in the large volume of 
tires that “it is selling in this 


way. ‘ 

The Better Tires Company is 
an entirely independent concern 
that handles the partial or com- 
plete outputs of a number of small 
factories. It deals only in tires 
that are of recognized quality, and 
will not touch “seconds” or defec- 
tive, low-quality tires. Although 
the sales are made by mail, orders 
are accepted only from bona fide 
dealers who buy for resale, which 
protects all dealers from possible 
competition with the jobbing 
house itself. 


A JOBBER’S CATALOGUE FOR TIRES 


At frequent intervals the con- 
cern issues a co-operative cata- 
logue—a jobber’s catalogue—of 
the tires that it sells, and also a 
monthly bulletin supplementing 
the larger catalogue. These are 


mailed to dealers and show the net 
prices—an unusual feature in a 
jobber’s catalogue—which is wel- 
comed by dealers who have had 
to go through the mathematical 


calisthenics required by having 
only retail prices and a discount 
sheet. No salesmen are employed 
to sell to the dealers. 

Upon receipt of an order from 
a dealer—which, by the way, is 
scrutinized carefully to be sure 
that he is a dealer—the tires (or 
tire) are shipped out at once in 
the manufacturer’s original fac- 
tory wrapper and bearing the 
manufacturers name and serial 
number. This assures the dealer 
of getting exactly what he or- 
ders and prevents suspicion of 
“seconds.” In the tire business 
the “seconds” evil is particularly 
acute. The shipment goes C.O.D. 
with the privilege of examination, 
thus insuring further the dealer’s 
satisfaction and doing away with 
all credit bother, a great deal of 
bookkeeping and losses from bad 
accounts. Sufficient volume of 
business is transacted to enable 
this house to maintain an adequate 
stock on hand to fill all orders 
quickly and yet avoid carrying 
stock over a long period—long 
storage affects the quality of tires. 
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A liberal adjustment policy is also 
pursued. 

The selling expense of this job- 
ber has been found to be less than 
six per cent of total sales. A 
full forty per cent margin is al- 
lowed to the dealers. 

There is one feature of this 
plan which, from an outsider’s 
viewpoint, might be criticized. 
Many of the tires are manufac- 
tured for this jobber carrying his 
private brand names, although 
bearing the name of the factory 
producing them. This policy may 
have been necessary in the early 
stages of the company’s develop- 
ment in order to get manufac- 
turers to participate in a new 
scheme which might hurt their 
own brand names should it fail. 
Apparently, however, this private 
brand feature is being eliminated, 
at least to a considerable extent, 
because the company, in its pres- 
ent advertising to manufacturers, 
is offering them the alternative of 
listing their own brand names in 
the catalogue. 

The merchandising of a plan of 
this kind, both to the manufac- 
turers and to the trade, repre- 
sented no little problem. Since 
the scheme involved a radical 
change in a trade-buying habit, 
obviously there was considerable 
resistance—the inertia of custom 
—to overcome. Besides explain- 
ing the details of the plan, some 
means had to be found for giving 
both the manufacturers and deal- 
ers confidence in the economic 
soundness of the plan and the 
standing of the jobber. In addi- 
tion to this, the jobber found it 
necessary to educate prospective 
dealers on the fact that they 
could be tire dealers. Many 
small-town garages, hardware and 
implement stores, and_ similar 
dealers, had never realized the 
possibilities for them in handling 
tires, 

‘In the beginning the company 
found it advisable to get the plan 
into actual operation as quickly 
as possible before attempting any 
prestige-building effort. When it 
could go to the manufacturers 
and to the trade as a whole with 
proof of the workability of the 
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plan, it could then build confidence 
upon that basis more surely than 
merely by talking about an un- 
proved idea. After a few manu- 
facturers had been induced to try 
the experiment, a mailing list of 
dealers was obtained and circu- 
larized. Almost at once orders 
began to come in; the plan took 
hold with surprising rapidity. In 
eleven months some 18,000 dealers 
were obtained who ordered with 
more or less regularity. 

With such initial success it 
might seem that a mere extension 
of the direct-mail effort would be 
sufficient to build up the business 
further, but as the business ex- 
panded, several links necessary to 
a permanent continuation were 
found to be missing. In the first 
place, all “catalogue houses” that 
do a jobbing business to the trade 
by mail, have found it difficult to 
get mailing lists that contain 
names of only live, wideawake 
dealers. Especially is it hard to 
distinguish these dealers in a 
general list of small-town garages 
and stores, most of which are not 


rated by the credit books. Unless 
the distribution of the catalogues 
could be largely confined to live 
dealers who could handle tires, a 
great waste would be involved in 


the mailings. Besides this, there 
was the difficulty of getting names 
of dealers opening new stores, or 
cutting out dealers going out of 
business, until long after the 
actual occurrence. 


IN BUSINESS PAPERS NOW 


Next came the necessity of 
creating a proper reception for 
the catalogue and for creating 
confidence in prospective dealers’ 
minds. The catalogue, arriving 
unannounced, was in the same po- 
sition as a salesman from an un- 
known house calling upon a dealer 
for the first time. Such a man 
might open negotiations by saying 
that he was a wonderful sales- 
man, that he represented the finest 
jobbing concern in the business, 
and that his goods and policies 
were the best ever offered to a 
dealer—but the chances are against 
the dealer’s acceptance of such 
statements at their face value be- 
cause the source would be ob- 
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viously prejudiced. Hence, no 
matter how strongly the catalogue 
of a jobber talks about itself, it 
cannot raise itself by its own 
bootstraps. The Better Tires Com- 
pany realized the necessity for 
calling on some other force to 
pavé the way properly for the 
catalogue-salesman, to prepare a 
suitable background of interest 
— confidence in advance of its 
call. 

Finally, this company, like others, 
found that some means must be em- 
ployed to keep the catalogue work- 
ing after it had arrived. All too 
often the first interest of a dealer 
is found to die out, and the cata- 
logue finds its way from the top 
of the counter to a remote shelf. 

Therefore, The Better Tires 
Company, having a_ sufficiently 
widespread distribution to justify 
such a course, has now launched 
into a display-advertising cam- 
paign in suitable automotive trade 
publications that reach dealers 
and manufacturers. By this means 
it feels that it is appealing only to 
the wideawake dealers because 
only progressive merchants are 
apt to be subscribers to such pub- 
lications. A direct appeal is made 
in this advertising to both manu- 
facturers and dealers, and even 
early results from the campaign 
show signs of unusual success. 
The effect on the manufacturers 
will not be so immediate as on the 
dealers; but already dealers are 
sending in for the catalogue in 
large numbers. Four-page color 
inserts initiated the advertising, 
and are being followed by simi- 
larly forceful means of getting 
the story over. The campaign is 
also stirring up the activities of 
dealers previously on the list but 
who lately have not been active 
in sending in orders. In addition, 
the display advertising is building 
up a nation-wide reputation for 
the jobber in manufacturing and 
trade circles. 

The new merchandising plan of 
this company is good evidence of 
the growing trend in many manu- 
facturing lines of casting aside 
traditional customs of distribv- 
tion, of studying methods in other 
fields, and of applying the best of 
those methods to the particular 
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Movie of a Busy Hardware Man 
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Tony Sarg 








GETS MORNING MAIL AND PUTS SEVERAL 
TIGHTLY ROLLED MAGAZINES ASIDE TR cen 





~"Good HARDWARE” AMONGST THE Lerrers ~ 
we NOTES HANDY SIZE TWO CENTS STAMP Err... 





@ 





TARES IT CUT OF ENVELOPE AND CcaucKles 
OVER HUMOROUS COVER DESIGN 


6 





GLANCES THROUGH MAGAZINE - SPOTS 
INTERESTING THINGS HE WANTS To READ LATER 





@ 


CLOSING TIME ~— HE DECIDES Te TAKE 
Good HARDWARE (A HIS PocKkerT — 





® 


AT WOME HE READS EVERY PACE OF 
GCop HARDWARE 











GOOD HARDWARE, 709 Sixth Ave., New York 
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“PROVE IT WITH PROOFS" 


CTipography 


LOLINSare various. There 

is only one Stradivarius. 
The Maestro of Cremona not 
merely wrought what is an ine 
strument of wondrous beauty 
and nobility, but he put guts 
into it,as well. Ve have always 
been persuaded that Art, 
whether in a Composition of 
Words, Colors, Brick or Type, 
enhances and enriches Utility. 
We stand, frank and fearless, 
for Fine Typography unto the 
nth degree, confidentthat Dis- 
criminating Appreciation has 
only to find us out, to find us. 


Phill: s & Wienes 


Typographers Who ff $14 East Twenty-Third Street 


“Pp ee 
rovel! WithProofs NEW YORK CITY 


CThis advertisement is set entirely of type and type borders 


FARAIRATRATKAIRATIRATRAIRAIKRAIKEARE 
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problems at hand. With the strong 
call of today for better methods 
of getting goods from manufac- 
turer to consumer, as well as for 
stronger selling effort, this plan 
will be watched by many other 
industries. While such a scheme 
of distribution might not operate 
to advantage in some lines, such 
as the heavy machine-tool field, 
nevertheless the pioneer work of 
this one concern in the tire field 
offers inspiration for similar ef- 
forts in other businesses. 


Indianapolis Electrical Interests 
Unite to Advertise 


The Electrical Appliance League of 
Indianapolis, a newly formed organiza- 
tion to further the interests of electrical 
devices, has adopted the plan of co- 
operating with the co-operators. Realiz- 
ing the potential power of the advertis- 
ing campaign now being placed by 
manufacturers of electric vacuum clean- 
ers, the Indianapolis electrical dealers 
and power companies decided to assist. 

The Electrical Appliance League is 
composed of sixteen of the principal 
appliance houses in the city, along with 
The Merchants Heat & Light Co. and 
the Indianapolis Heat & Light Co. 
and a number of electrical contractor- 
dealers. ; 

These organizations are united in an 
educational campaign to point out the 
various uses of electricity in the home. 
The slogan “To Help Her” tells the 
story in brief, of the intent of the pub- 
licity. Just at the peak of the campaign 
the Electrical Appliance League will 
build and present to the public an 
“Ideal Home Electric.” 

The three Indianapolis newspapers 
will carry space from one page in size 
to a quarter page, over a period of five 
months. The’ Electrical Appliance 
League campaign: is scheduled to link 
up with the national electric vacuum 
cleaner advertising. 


Ford Seeks Salesmen Buyers 


A new appeal in automobile copy 
is contained in three-column newspaper 
space being used by the Ford Motor 
Company over the names of its dis- 
tributors. 

Under a 
salesman comin 
the heading, “Salesmen! 
money,” appears this copy: 

“And remember—the lowest _ first 
cost, the lowest upkeep and the high- 
est resale value of any motor car ever 
built, Thousands of salesmen now 
using Ford runabouts have increased 
their earning capacity up to 35 per 
cent—and more. A point well worth 
your serious consideration. The en- 
tire expense, including operation and 
maintenance, rarely exceeds railroad 
fares. Let us prove how a Ford run- 
bout will help you earn more money. 


Terms if desired.” 


line drawing showing a 
from a_ store, and 
Earn more 
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Advance Preparation for a 
$10,000 Sale 


Tue FarrHorn Company 
(not incorporated) 
ENGRAVERS, PRINTERS AND 
CATALOGUE MAKERS 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In the January 19 issue of Printers 
InK a very interesting article appeared 
by George W. Gether, ‘‘Making a For 
tune on Four Hours a Day.” 

Of course, I do not know if he 
refers to the salesmen who sell a com 
— that has been manufactured, or 
something like advertising matter that 
first has then manu 
factured. 

Mr. Gether has neglected to mention 
the amount of business that is transacted 
over the telephone during the hours a 
salesman happens to be in his office. 

I remember a short time ago I spent 
one whole day in the office and two 
evenings until midnight at home pre- 
paring for an interview that lasted but 
fifteen minutes—but the order amounted 
to more than $10,000. Was the twelve 
to fifteen hours spent at home and at 
the desk non-productive? According to 
Mr. Gether’s idea the only time that 
amounted to anything was really the 
fifteen minutes, 

It is much better to give a lot of 
thought to a proposition before pre 
senting it and have a real chance of 
selling it than to see how many calls 
one can make in a day. 

You realize that every organization 
distributes its orders for publicity to 
more than one company. Some con- 
cerns sell on price without much 
thought and get the letterheads, forms, 
etc. Other concerns that give real 
thought and unlimited amount of time 
get the most difficult work, or what is 
called “quality.” 

My experience has taught me that 
the only thing that counts in the sales 
manship world is originality, and some 
days one call is sufficient while, of 
course, other days it is possible to make 
ten. 

Perhaps I should be out calling on a 
customer now instead of writing this 
so will get busy. 


to be sold an 


Gutenn A. Bisuop. 


W. A. Lorenzen Joins 


S. M. Goldberg 
William A. Lorenzen, who has been 
with the People’s Home Journal, New 
York, has joined S. M. Goldberg, pub 
lishers’ representative, New York. 


Appointment by “The 
Agricultor” 


C. Atkinson has been appointed 
Western representative for The Aori- 
cultor, Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Atkin 
son’s headquarters are in Chicago. 


Ww. 


George C. Gaynor, formerly of the 
merchandise service department of the 
Boston, ass., American, has joined 
the sales promotion department of the 
Boston Advertiser. 





A 1922 List of Employees’ 
Magazines 


Concluding Instalment of Printers’ INK’s Revised Compilation 


Stone & Webster, Inc., Boston: “Stone 
& Webster Journal.” 

Strawbridge Clothier, Philadelphia: 
“Store Chat.” 

Superior Sheet Steel Co., Canton, O.: 
“Superior Sheet 

Swift & Company, Chicago: 
and “Swift Arrow 

Tenney & Co., Charles H., 
“Tenney Service.” 

Texas Co., Houston, Tex.; 
Star.” 

Thompson Yards, Minneapolis: 
“Unper Cuts.” 

Tide Water Oil Co., New York: “Tide 
Water Topics.” 

Tiffany Clothing Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass.: “Tiffany Topics.” 

Toledo Edison Co., Toledo, O.: “Sparks.” 

Transcontinental Oil Co., Pittsburgh: 
“Marathon Runner.” 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn.: “Travelers Beacon.” 
Traxler Co., Louis, Dayton, O.: 
ology” and “Traxology, Jr.” 

Tribune Company, Chicago: “Trib.” 

Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co,, 
St. Paul, Minn.; “Tri-State Emblem.’ 

Trumbull Elec. Mfg. Co., Paeitte, 
Conn.: “Inside the Circle.” 

Turner Construction Co., New York: 
“Mixer.” 

Tyler Company, W. & 
“Tyler Magazine.” 

Union Bank of Canada, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba: — nion Bank Monthly.” 

Union Carbide Co., Niagara Falls, 

N. .: “Topping Pot.” 

Union Electric Light & Power Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.: “Wire & Pipe.” 
JInited Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, 
O.: “United Clan.” 

Inited Cigar Stores Co. of America, 
New York: “United Shield.’ 

Inited Gas Improvement Co., Philadel 
phia: “U. G. I. Circle.” 

Inited Railways & Electric Co. of Bal. 
timore, Baltimore: “Trolley Topics.” 
Inited States Aluminum Co., New Ken- 
sington, Pa.: “Aluminum Reflector.” 
Inited States Envelope | Co., Worcester, 
Mass.: “Hand Clasp.” 

United States National Bank, Portland, 
Ore.: “U. S. Crab.” 

U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., 

Midvale, Utah: “Ax-I-Dent-Ax.’ 

Universal Portland Cement Co.. Buffing- 

ton, Ind.: “Universal Safety Bul- 


letin.”’ 
Ogrenat Winding Co., Providence, 
: “Universal Windings. 
U La Copper Co., Garfield, Utah: “Por- 


Utica, N. Y.: 


“Buzzar 
Boston: 
“Texaco 


Inc., 


“Trax 


Cleveland: 


phyry 
Utica Gas & Electric Co., 
“Utica Gas & Electric News.” 


Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, “Cossette.” 

Van Raalte Co., New York: 
Vanguard.” 

Vanity Fair Silk Mills, 
“Vanity Fair Events.’ 


“Van Raalte 


Reading, Pa.: 


Virginia Railway & Power Co., Rich- 
mond, Va.: “Public Service News.” 

Wabash Valley, Electric Co., Clinto: 
Ind.: “Volts.” 

Wadsworth, Houland & Co., Inc., Bos- 
ton: “Bay Stater.” 

Waldorf System, Inc., Boston: ““Waldorf 
Window.” 

— C -wy Machine Co., Wilkes. 

Pa.: “Wales Visible.” 

WwW - aN Mfg. Co., Boston: “Walworth 
Craftsman,’ 

Warner Hardware Co., 
“‘Warnot- Knot.” 

Wayne Knitting Mills, 
Ind.: “Ravlings.” 

Wayne Oil Tank & Pum Co., | Fort 
Wayne, Ind.: “Wayne Winner. 

Weinstock, Lubin Co., he F Cal.: 
“Co-operator.” 

West Coast Life Insurance Co., San 
Francisco: “Pioneer.” 

Western Electric Co., New York: ““‘Wes: 
ern Electric News.”’ 

Western Maryland-City Dairies, Balti- 
more: “Milk Bottle.” 

Western States Gas & Electric Co., 
Stockton, Cal.: ‘“‘Fumes & Flashes.” 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmer- 
ding, Pa.: “Wabco News.” 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.: “Westing- 
house Electric News.” 

Westinghouse Lamp Company, New 
York: “Light Touches.” Pi 

itts- 


West Penn. Power & Railway Co., 
burgh: “West Penn. Magazine. 

bet = x Clock Co., La Salle, Ill: “Tick 
‘a 

Weewte. Keyser Shoe Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal.: “Foot Prints, 

Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, mn <.? 

“Pe 


“Windemere Watchman.” 

Whitaker Paper Co., Cincinnati: 
“Whit 

“White 


irafs.”’ 

Whitall, M. J., Worcester Mass.: 
Cleveland: “White 

Whitinsville, 


Minneapolis: 
Fort Wayne, 


all Shuttle.” 

White Co. Rm Ws 
Star.” 

White Motor Co., 


whos Machine Works, 
Mass.: “Whitin Spindle.” 

Whiting & Davis Co. ., Plainville, Mass 
“Wadco News.” 

Whitman & Son, Stephen F., Philadel 
phia: “Messenger- Link.” 

Wieboldt & Company, W. A., Chicag: 
“Ww. C. A. News.” 

Williamson Heater Co., 
“Williamson News.” 

Wilson ,& Com any, Chicago: “Wil- 
sonian” and “Certified News.” 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn.: “‘Winchester Record.” 

Wisconsin Public Service Co., Milwau 
ee: “Together.” 

Worcester Electric Light ( Co., Worces 
ter, Mass.: “Live Wire.” 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor} 
Holyoke, Mass.: “Deane News.” 


Boston: 


Cincinnat 


yyy 


TOOL) 
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Three Bricks 
and 


Fourteen Pages 


F three bricks will finish a 
| wall why carry up six? If 

= = | fourteen pages will carry 

your message why use sixteen? 

Paper costs money. Additional 
pages oft-times add to the cost of 
mailing. The only reason that ever 
existed for building a booklet up 
or down to 12, 16, 24, or 32 pages 
was the limitations of the older 
types of folding machines. 

In addition to folding the forms 
mentioned above, a Cleveland Folding 
Machine makes it possible to print, 
fold, and stitch booklets in units of 14, 
18, 20, 22, 26, 28 or 30 pages. 

If you buy printing you will profit 
by learning just how this is done. The 
portfolio of Cleveland Dummy Folds 
demonstrates the method. “One of the 
best and most-used tools I own,” says 
the lay-out man of one of America’s 
largest printing establishments. We'll 
send the portfolio, no charge, if you ask 
for it on your firm’s letterhead. 


WEP AN HEED yd mY 














Tye [jeveranofejoine Macuine[a 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
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A Printer Is as Good as His 
Equipment Plus His Organization | 


Our Equipment includes the latest 
and mosi efficien. time-sating machinery 

-Linotypes, Monotypes, Color, and 
U. P. M. Presses, Type-casting Ma- 
chines, and complete facilities for 
Binding and Mailing. 


Our Organization is composed of 
men and women who are experts in their 
work, and who are intelligent enough to 
realize tha. your interests are as im- 
portant as their pocketbooks. That 
guarantees Quality! 








One {= largest and most 

ps yy Cpe Sean’ Our Plant is in operation day and 
night 12 months a year—consianily 
turning out work for firms all over the 
United States. That guarantees 
Delivery! 


Our up-to-date labor-saving facili- 

ties and the efficiency of our manage- Bulleti 
ment enable us to take advantage of aliforni 
every possible turn of the market and Peon) , 
figure closely on materials. That ieecam>rids 


guarantees a Fair Price. 


Thus, we are right on Quality, De- 
livery and Price. itizen’s 
In addition, we offer you every posstble help in concn 





sistance, editors, copy-writers, and everything 
else to 

printing and mailing of your catalogue or 
publication. 





Specialists in the Art of Catalogue and Publication Printing 
For More Than Thirty Years 


Business methods and financial standing the highest 
(Inquire Credit Atencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Il.) 


Printing Products Corporation 


Formerly ROGERS & HALL CO. 


—— HE Sharm o ao and Publication Printers 
rtists— avers—Electrolypers 


Phone Local and Long Distance WABASH 3380 
2 Polk and La Salle Streets - - CHICAGO 
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fale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 
Conn.: “Yale Panel.” 

fawman & Erbe Manufacturing Ces 
Rochester, N. Y.: “Y. & E. New 
fellow Cab Mfg. Co., Chicago: “Yellow 
Cab Factory News.” 
Yellow Cab Co., Chicago: 
and “Live Miles.” 
jemetien® Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, : “Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Bul stim ; 
Viegler Co., George, Milwaukee: “Good- 


fellowship News.” 


“Taxigram” 


ADDITIONS 
Mexander Hamilton Institute, 
York: “Office Optimism.” 
Better Brushes, Inc., Palmer Mass.: 
“Better Buzzer.” 
“Our 


“Halle- 


New 


seneral Baking Co., New York: 
Bond.” 


Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland: 


ram 
| ead ath & Horwath, New York: “Alarm 
Clock. 
Lawyers Co- op. Publishing Co., Roches 
Y.: “L.. A. W. Co-op. 
Taxicab & Transfer Co., 
Louisville, Ky.: “Little Journeys in 
a Brownie.” 
Philadelphia Company & Affiliated Corp., 
Pittsburgh: “Public Service.” 
American Gas & Electric Co., New York: 
“A-G-E Bulletin.” 
Barstow & Co., S., New York: 
“Semi-Monthly News Letter.” 

Baton Rouge Electric Co., Baton Rouge, 
“Service.’ 
General Buffalo, 

N. Y.: “The Welder.” _ 

Byllesby & Co., H. M., Chicago: 

Bulletin.’ 

‘aliforn ia-Oregon Power Co., Medford, 
Ore.: “The Volt.” 
‘ambridge Electric Light Co., 

bridge, Mass.: “Electric Maid.” 
entral Illinois Public Service Co., 
Springfield, Ill.: “Cipsco News.” 
‘hattanooga Railway & Light Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: “Electro-Topics.” 
Citizen’s Traction Co., Oil City, Pa.: 
“Citizen’s Tractionette.” ; 
onsumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich.: 
“The Au Sable News,” 

Mich. : 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, 
“Synchroscope.” 
East St. Louis & Suburban Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill.: “The Oncinawile.” 
jeorgia-Alabama Power Co., Albany, 
Ga.: “F. & S. Bulletin.” 
Sweeper Co., The, 
“The Hoover 


Hoover Suction 
Idaho: “The 


Electric Co., 


“News 


Cam- 


0 rth Canton, O.: 
Newsy News.” 
Idah« Power Co., Boise, 
Electrikat.” 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore.: 
“Jantzen Yarns.” 
Correspondence Schools, 
Pa: “The Bulletin.’ 

Gas & Electric Co., Wichita, 

: “Servicescope.” . 
Merchants Heat & Light A Indi- 

lis, Ind.: “The Flas 

West Utilities — Chicago: 
“Inter-Company News Bulletin.” 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: “Of Public 
Interest” and “Rail & Wire.” 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power, Con- 
solidated, Montreal, Que,: “The Dual 
Service Bulletin,” 
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Municipal Service Co., Philadelphia: 
“Municipal Service Co. Bulletin.” 
eee, Power Co., Omaha, Neb.: 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co., 
Akron, O.: “The Northern Light.” 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Enid, 
Okla.: “Sparks & Flashes.” 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Okla 
homa City, Okla.: “The Oklahoma 

eter.” 


Pacific Power & Light Co., Portland, 
Ore.: “Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Bulletin.’ 

Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia : 
“Bulletin” and “Current News.” 

Portland Railway, Light & Power Co., 
Portland, Ore.: “Watts Watt.” 

Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois 
Chicago: “P. S. Co. of No. Ill. News.” 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co., 
Seattle, Wash.: “Puget Sound Elec 
tric Journal.” 

Rockingham County Light & Power Co., 
Portsmouth, N. H.: “The Generator.” 

San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Co., San Diego, Cal.: “Glow.” 


Advertising Effort Urged by 
Procter & Gamble 


More extensive advertising, sales and 
manufacturing and individual effort 
than have been required for many years 
are the requisites to produce satisfac- 
tory results in the coming year’s busi 
ness, according to the Procter and 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, which has 
issued the following industrial state 
ment: 

“It appears to us that the year 1922 
is, and will continue to be, a fighting 
year for business. We mean by this 
that the individual or company desiring 
to do a business equal to or better than 
normal must exert greater effort than 
ever before, and must be willing to 
operate on a closer margin of profit. 

“It will require greater advertising. 
sales, manufacturing and individual et- 
fort to produce satisfactory results in 
1922 than has been required for a great 
many years, but we are confident that 
the aggressive manufacturer or mer- 
chant can do a normal business today 
if he spends his promotion money care 
fully, watches his operating costs, and 
depends upon his costs, and depends 
upon a quick turn-over with small mar 
gin of profit to maintain or increase 
volume. 

“The stock of merchandise in all 
lines are small, and are practically cer 
tain to continue so, as few manufac- 
turers, merchants and consumers feel 
that prices have become stabilized, and 
there is little or no inclination to 
speculation or heavy buying. 

“The ultimate consumer is looking 
for quality and value as never before. 
This is a time when standard products 
of known merit and value forge ahead 
at a rapid pace, supplanting the nonde- 
script brands that sell when the con- 
sumer is a careless or indifferent 
purchaser. as he was during the war 
period. An example of this is the very 
satisfactory progress made by Ivory 
Soap during the general business de- 
pression of the past twelve months,” 
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Covering a Territory 


without Salesmen 
(Continued from page 28) 


pletely in accord with the buyer’s 
needs as if the order had been 
sold by the company’s salesman. 

“This has proved invaluable in 
maintaining contact with every 
territory. Naturally, the develop- 
ment of this work has extended 
over a period of many years. 
Many methods have been used 
and in addition to the good-will 
developed by the personal contact 
of the salesmen on the one hand, 
and the effect of national adver- 
tising on the other, there has been 
a steady approach by means of 
direct literature. 

“Follow-up broadsides on all 
lines are mailed frequently in all 
territories. At the most advan- 
tageous seasons of the year, mail 
orders are sought through cata- 
logue folders that produce remark- 
able results. 

“Moreover, many of our sales- 
men maintain individual contact 
through personal promotion, 
through letters and through tele- 
phone calls. The result has been 
that many salesmen have been 
enabled to use the telephone to 
sell customers whose location 
makes it necessary to waste much 
valuable time in getting to their 
stores. 

“It might be supposed that this 
sort of work encourages the sales- 
man to slight his territory at 
times and encourage the mail 
order. The reverse has been the 
case. We have always found that 
our best records come in terri- 
tories where salesmen called most 
frequently. This is due to the fact 
that our Promotion Department 
works with, and not for, the Sales 
Department. It is a matter of 
team work and one that has been 
a fundamental factor in develop- 
ing the success of the Pioneer 
Suspender Company.” 

The work of the house sales- 
men is further elaborated on in 
the following letter from A. P. 
Abbott, sales manager of A. J. 
Bates & Company. He writes: 

“Where salesmen cannot call on 
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customers or prospects at suffi 
ciently regular intervals, we find it 
necessary to send out printed 
matter in the way of folders, said 
folders containing illustrations of 
some of the lines that we specia- 
lize in. 

“We also make a point, on ail 
mail orders, to acknowledge co: 
respondence, whether the order is 
filled or not, and in answering 
this correspondence, we enclos 
folders illustrating lines other 
than those the order calls for. 

“We also send out printed 
matter with all invoices that go 
to the out-of-town trade, that is, 
beyond the fiftysmile home limit. 

“More or less business is ob- 
tained through telephone work 
here in the house, by house sales- 
men, and all outside salesmen are 
requested to, at times, and while 
they are not about to call upon 
customers, sit down and write 
postal cards—then again, when 
they are about to call, they are 
supposed to send postal cards, 
notifying customers, of the fact.” 

Salesmen’s Own Correspon- 
dence: I have already referred to 
this method in several of the 
other classifications. It is a big 
subject. Several articles could be 
devoted to it. Unfortunately it 
will have to be covered very 
briefly here. 

J. D. Cole, of Lord & Thomas’ 
Los Angeles office, tells of a Chi- 
cago’ salesman who covers his 
territory only once every six 
months. But he does not let his 
customers forget about him in the 
meantime. He writes and tells 
his customers of the shows and 
other events he saw in Chicago. 
Often he sends them programmes. 
Frequently he invites them to Chi- 
cago, offering his office as head- 
quarters. This man subscribes to 
papers in the towns in which he 
has customers. If there is a 
wedding in the home of a friend, 
out goes a small present. Other 
news affecting his trade is fol- 
lowed up similarly. It is all done 
in a fine way. This man wants to 
be considered a real friend and 
he is. 

Thousands of salesmen seize 
every opportunity to send a 
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HELLO! HELLO! 


ES, this is TRUE STORY 
MAGAZINE. Mr. Wise 
speaking. 


What is our circulation? 


I wish I knew. 


What? I ought to know if anybody 
does. That's just it. Nobody does. 
RUE STORY'S circulation is growing 


nt keep up with it. 


. The net paid circulation of the Decem- 
ber 1921 idsue was 257.167 copies. But that’s at least 
100 .000 cgpies short of what it is today. Were in- 

rint order from 20,000 to 50,000 copies 


still we re way below the demand. 


Were printing 0,000 copies of the April issue. 
What circulation 1 r advertising rate based upon? 


250.000 copies. 


Yes. we re delivering more 
100,000 in excess of our guaran tee. 


Some buy 1s right. 


Thanks, I'll send round for the 


order. 


Good bye. 


Iz ue Story 


Cmericas fastest 9 
113, West 4O"SE., Oo Jorg 


H. AWise, Adv. 


-People otis Chicago 
mates Office Peoples Gas Bid 9 ad 
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A Virgin Ee —_ 
Gold-Field for ‘ts , ean fan 


° } AY \ S ai intere 
Advertisers wwe & | < up in 
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VERY ten days more than 150,000 copies of sheen 
ADVENTURE are sold to an eager public. Mai 

They go to newsstand buyers who pay 25 cents additi 

a copy—75 cents a month, $9 a year. This is they | 
double the price that is paid for magazine literature by their 
the readers of the so-called quality or class magazines. comps 
This 75-cent monthly expenditure for ADVENTURE or a 
has a significance for the advertiser. It represents Suppo 
tangible buying power. ag 
In a recent issue one reader asked advice as to —— 
traveling from Tunis to Cairo by automobile. Another sales 
requested information as to how to go from San letters 
Francisco to Alaska by motor launch, stating that he vision 
had at his disposal an outfit and $1000 cash besides; heliev 
still another asked advice as to the best way to make a Carso 
transcontinental fishing trip. Here is buying power other 
expressed in the purchase of automobiles and their low m 
accessories, cameras, engines, guns, fishing rods, food RETIRE 
products, and all the hundred and one things red-blooded Hen 
travelers and sportsmen require. tlsinar 
lay of 

ADVENTURE’S pages are virgin fields a 

for advertisers. The page rate is low. 65 ye 

Put ADVENTURE permanently on your tom 
schedule. sgt 

to mal 

th $2 

Published by ife of 

Whe 


THE RIDGWAY COMPANY 
Butterick Building, New York place. : 
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friendly message to their cus- 
tomers. Perhaps they do not fol- 
low it out so systematically as 
does this Chicago salesman, but 
just the same never a day passes 
that the Post Office Department 
does not transport many hundred 
messages of this character. 

C . Thorpe, manager of the Cali- 
fornia Walnut Growers’ Associa- 
tion when he is visiting the trade 
makes it a point to take notes on 
he folks on whom he calls. He 
records their nicknames, how 
many children they have and other 
interesting facts that may come 
up in the interview. Later when 
he sends out a form letter on 
business matters he always sub- 
scribes a postscript, asking how 
the new baby is getting along or 
something else pertinent to the 
person addressed. This is an old 
idea, to be sure, but as long as 
human nature is as it is, it will 
always work. 

Marshall Field & Company, in 
addition to other methods that 
they use, follow up the calls of 
their salesmen by letters. This 


company’s territories are in charge 


salesman. He is 
see that his men 
keep the territory well worked 
by letter between visits. The 
letters are handled under an or- 
ganized system, the individual 
salesman’s name being signed to 
letters prepared by a special di- 
vision of the sales department. I 
believe that John V. Farwell Co.. 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. and 
other large wholesale houses fol- 
low much the same plan. 


of a general 
supposed to 


RETIRED SALESMAN KEEPS IN TOUCH 


, lemay Lee Staples, the adver- 
ng agent, told me the other 
day of a representative of a well- 
i ertised line who had to give up 
raveling. This man, despite his 
65 years, always exceeded his 
quota in a territory where no 
other salesman had ever been able 
to make good. He won most of 
the sales contests and was the 

life of every sales convention. 
When he retired he persuaded 
the company to put his son in his 
lace, while he kept in close touch 
h his trade by means of letters 
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and blotters. This teamwork en- 
abled the son to succeed in a 
difficult territory. The old gentle- 
man has long since passed to his 
reward, but the company still has 
the trade that he built up. 

House-Organs: Any number of 
successful advertisers use house- 
organs as a means of maintaining 
a regular point of contact with 
their customers and _ prospects. 
The only possible objection to the 
house-organ, as used for this 

purpose, is that in getting it out 
some firms go into the publishing 
business on an elaborate scale, 
whereas they could accomplish 
more and at less expense by ad- 
vertising consistently in business 
papers reaching the same trade. 
In many cases, though, this criti- 
cism does not hold. Some con- 
cerns get out house-organs as 
supplements to their other many- 
sided advertising activities. In 
some cases they have a mixed list 
that cannot be reached directly 
with  trade-paper circulation. 
Again they may have such an ex- 
tended message to deliver to their 
customers periodically that an 
entire publication is needed. Most 
successful house-organ users 
though, employ the organ not in 
place of other mediums but as 
merély a cog in a completely 
rounded out advertising machine. 
Marshall Field’s publication, for 
instance, is a combination of 
house-organ and catalogue, and as 
I have already intimated it is 
used as a small part of the plan 
for following-up the dealer. 

In explaining his methods along 
this line, Ralph Barstow, general 
sales manager of the Greenfield 
Tap & Die Corporation said: 

“We plan to cover every cus- 
tomer a minimum of four times 
a year, and in some places we call 
twenty-six times a year. But we 
are not content to make the sales- 
men_carry the entire burden. 

“Our first effort is a consecu- 
tive one developed through our 
two house publications, the ‘GTD 
Helix’ and ‘Tap Tips,’ the former 
designed for consumers and dis- 
tributors, and the latter designed 
for the salesmen of our distribu- 
tors, 
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“These publications go out 
regularly, one on the 20th of the 
month, and one on the first of the 
month, and have _ established 
themselves. We shall see to it 
that their contents do not sag. 

“We believe also in merchan- 
dising to specified classifications, 
the advertisements that we run in 
national and trade publications. 
This requires reprinting and the 
addition of further comments to 
these advertisements, an invest- 
ment we believe to be profitable. 

“In addition, I try to send 
letters to the entire trade at least 
four times a year over my signa- 
ture. These are process letters, 
but the text is written in a per- 
sonal spirit.” 

In describing his house-organ 
experience A. E. Philips, sales 
manager of the Welch Grape 
Juice Company, had this to say: 

“About ten years ago we issued 
a house-organ that reached all of 
our better retail dealers—about 
125,000. It was called ‘The Welch 
Magazine’ and carried several 
departments that proved very in- 
to dealers. This was 


teresting 
quite expensive and while it was 
worth the price the first year or 


two it was later thought to be 
costing too much for the results 
obtained. 

“Our products are distributed 
through the wholesaler so that 
after the ‘Welch Magazine’ was 
discontinued, ‘The Welchometer,’ 
which was a monthly newspaper 
for jobbers and jobbers’ salesmen, 
stimulated the interest of the 
latter so that Welch’s was not 
forgotten during the intervals 
between our salesman’s calls on 
the retail trade. 

“The war was responsible for 
discontinuing the ‘Welchometer’ 
but a sheet similar in size and 
less regular in publication called 
“The Welchman’ later made its ap- 
pearance whenever we had any 
special message to get across to 
jobbers’ salesmen. 

“Two years ago a self-service 
Grapelade demonstration includ- 
ing some display material was 
offered direct by mail to better 
class grocers throughout the 
United States and this was re- 
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peated a year ago but with less 
interest on the part of the dealer.” 

Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. get out 
“Pull-Together” simply because 
they have so much merchandising 
news to impart to the trade at 
frequent intervals. That is a com- 
mon reason for the existence of 
the house-organ. 

Contact. Men: Frederick S 
Taggart, secretary of the Sterling 
Silverware Manufacturers Ass: 
ciation, writes me that “Some 
large organizations employ a field 
secretary or a_ representative, 
whose business is not so much to 
sell as it is to keep contact with 
the trade and.to aid in sales, 
advertising display and _ other 
matters, so that the customer, 
through appreciation of the servic« 
and the small attentions given, 
keeps the house continually in 


mind.” 

Mr. Taggart is right. Many 
companies do maintain contact 
men, whose duty it is, not par- 
ticularly to sell, but to give service 
to their customers and to do what 
else they can to keep their propo- 
sitions before their customers. 
Most of the big horticultural ad- 
vertisers of the Pacific Coast have 
contact men. They do not, as a 
rule, have any direct sales repre- 
sentative call on the dealer. The 
fruit is sold through jobbers. It 
is important, therefore, that some 
sort of a representative of the 
association visit the retailer oc- 
casionally to let him know that 
the organization is more than a 
name. The California Associated 
Raisin Growers, for instance, had 
a master baker visit bakers to 
show them how to make raisin 
pie and other raisin delicacies. | 
believe the prune growers do 
likewise. Paul Findlay, at one 
time on the editorial staff of 
Printers’ Inx, for a couple of 
years furnished the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange with a 
most unusual contact service. He 
toured the country, and spoke al- 
most daily before grocers’ asso- 
ciations and other business bodies 
on turnover, prices, profits and 
merchandising and how _ these 
topics are influenced by adver- 
tising. 
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A piece of white canvas 
may become a rag, or, 
under skilful hands a price- 
less painting. A page in 
The Saturday Evening Post 
may be of great or small 
value, depending entirely 


on what is put into it. 
The buying of big space 
does not insure advertis- 
ing success. It’s the skilful 
use of space that counts. 


Gardner—Glen Buck Company 
Advertising 


New York —Chicago— Saint Louis 
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that gets things done 


How the D. A. C. production plan assures you the right 
kind of Direct Advertising at exactly the right time 


A Direct 
Advertising Book 


Our new book, Step- 
pine Stones to Sales 
Success deals with 
tested plans and 
proved methods of 
Direct Advertising. 
It will be sent gratis 
to interested execu- 
tives. To others 
the price is $1.00 
per copy postpaid. 


THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


S. F. McCann, Secretary 
Maxwett Droke, Vice-President B. G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer 


BuRTON BiGeLow, President 


549-B North Capitol Avenue 


T IS_a simple creed which actuates the folks 

who make up the personnel of The Direct Ad- 
vertising Corporation. First, the thing must be 
done; second, it must be done right; and third, 
it must be done on time. 


It is the business of our capable production 
department to see that every other department of 
the D. A. C. co-operates and co-ordinates to the 
end that your Direct Advertising material is prop- 
erly prepared and promptly delivered. 


As a client of this organization, you are not 
burdened with details. You do not have to worry 
about copy, composition and layouts. You side 
step the bugaboo of buying art work and engrav- 
ings. You have no need to go out into the open 
market and hunt up a man here, another there, 
and still another over yonder. We take care of 
everything under one roof. And each detail— 
each step in the campaign—is under the direction 
of men who know. We believe in the efficacy of 
an undivided responsibility. Our experience has 
proved that it is the one sound basis upon which 
to build a Direct Advertising organization. 


Would you like to know more about us—the 
things we are doing for others; the things we can 
do for you? A brief note will bring a capable 
merchandising man to talk things over with you. 
Or, if you prefer, dictate a letter telling our 
Advisory Board just what your problem is—and 
what you wish Direct Advertising to accomplish 
in the building of your business. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
} 
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Talking Machine 
Company has a staff of trade 
emissaries, who do not take 
orders, except occasionally one 
may be handed to them inciden- 
tally. The chief task of these 
men is to give service. Victor 
instruments are sold through 
jobbers. The function, therefore, 
f the company’s trade emissaries 

to supplement the efforts of 
the jobber’s salesmen in teaching 
he dealer how to sell his goods. 
These men must have the ability 
f salesmen, but in addition have 
a thorough understanding of mer- 
chandising, advertising, account- 
ing, Store systems, etc. 

Whether or not a manufacturer 
has direct salesmen, “contact” 
men will be found, for many 


The Victor 


propositions, one of the best ways . 


of maintaining a point of interest 
between the manufacturer and his 
trade. 
Advance Cards: This is one of 
the most extensively used methods 
f keeping in touch with buyers 
between the trips of salesmen. 
Some salesmen follow up their 
calls by sending the buyer a card 
or a letter a few days after the 
visit. And many salesmen send 
more than one advance card be- 
fore they call. They often send a 
card when they leave the factory 
with the new line. A few weeks 
later the salesman may send out 
another card, saying that he is 
still headed in the dealer’s direc- 
tion and to hold his orders. Then 
when he knows the exact date of 
his visit, he sends another card to 
the prospect giving him this in- 
formation. L. Adler Brothers & 
Co. are one concern that use a 
system of this kind. For every 
salesman, they print a supply of 
ilvance cards on blotters show- 
ing the salesman’s picture, dressed 
an Adler-Rochester suit. On 
the blotter also is a calendar for 
t e three months during which 
ie salesman will be on the road. 
Each blotter contains the sales- 
man’s signature. When the card 
is sent to the merchant, the date is 
checked, showing when he may 
expect the salesman to call. 
Better Division of Territories: 
I have just received a letter from 
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Something to 
Brag About 


Thatiswhatwetry 
to make every ad- 
vertisementweset. 


We want to brag 
about its excellent 
appearance; how 
quickly and cor- 
rectly it was set; 
and, above all, how 
reasonable its cost. 


We'd like a chance 
to brag about some 
of your work. 


Day and Night 


Service. 
Phone FitzRoy 2719 


P.J.PERRUSI - N.A. KWEIT 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES’ SERVICE 
Co. : Typographers 


209 West 38th Street 
New York 
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A Sure Way 


to Help Your 
Salesmen 


Operate efficiently. See that they 
know when and how to get to 
their prospects. 


Have them acquainted with the 
correct scientific methods of ap- 
proach, of actually closing their 
prospect, of keeping the client 
thoroughly sold. Teach them sales- 
manship from every angle. 


This information is available, be- 
ginning with the May issue, in a 
series of articles by 


Gordon J. A. Hargrave 


the nationally known character 
analyst, whose selling system is 
used by many of the largest con- 
cerns in the United States for 
all of their salesmen and branch 
offices. This system is applicable 
to any line of selling. 


Mr. Hargrave has recently 
signed a contract for $39,000 
for a series of 26 articles, 


which includes his entire 
course in SUPER-SALES- 
MANSHIP, for 


The Sample Case 


We prefer to have your men sub- 
scribe individually, and feel that it 
is up to you to see that they do so, 
or else subscribe for them—it is 
worth money to you. 


Subscription price, $1 per - year 


Note following offer 
THE SAMPLE CASE, 

638 N. Park Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Attached find $2.00 for each subscrip- 
tion. Please send The Sample Case 
for 26 months, beginning with the 
May issue. 
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Wm. A. Harris, vice-president 
and sales director of The Filint- 
kote Company, Inc., in which he 
says: 

“Our salesmen are supposed to 
continuously supplement their per- 
sonal calls by telephone calls and 
letters to their customers and 
prospects. We issue printed price 
lists at intervals of every three or 
four weeks that go to all of our 
customers and prospects. 

“We feel, however, that prac- 
tically our entire dependence must 
be upon the salesman himself, and 
where a salesman has been unable 
to keep in clase touch with his 
customers, it has usually worked 
out that he had too much terri- 
tory, and sooner or later a revi- 
sion has been brought about. 

“Comparison of results in 
territories of reduced size, as 
compared with their former size, 
nearly always show: an actual 
increase in volume, indicating that 
reduction in the salesman’s terri- 
tory actually increased his oppor- 
tunity. Most of our salesmen 
are married men living in fairly 
central points in their territories. 
Having established with their 
customers and prospects their 
identity, their connection, their 
home address and_ telephone 
number, our customers frequently 
use these home addresses of sales- 
men as points of contact with the 
company, and as most of our 
salesmen are married, their wives 
serve as very capable assistants in 
giving information to customers, 
in corresponding with them, and 
whenever necessary, in bringing 
about prompt contact between 
their husbands and the customer 
who needs immediate attention.” 

Mr. Harris’ handling of the 
subject is to be highly commended. 
After all when you get right 
down to it, nearly all sales terri- 
tories are too large. No wonder 
salesmen are not able to call 
often enough and it is necessary 
to use some other means of sup- 
plementing their efforts. The 
peculiar thing about it is that in 
nearly every case, sales and profits 
increase just as soon as the size of 
territories is cut down. Printers’ 
Ink has recorded numerous in- 
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It Pays to Analyze! / 





There’s nothing spectacular about analysis. 
The procedure, in fact, is prosaic in the 
extreme. 

Which may be one reason whyso many cam- 
paigns are rushed into the publications on 
the general theory that “It Pays to Advertise.” 


No organization in America has stronger 
faith in the sales-power of good advertising 
than have we. 


This faith is born of experience. But we 
advocate and we practice the most thorough- 
going analysis of the product — the market 
— competition — manufacturing problems 
—selling problems, etc. — before launching 
an advertising campaign. 


Then the spectacular features of advertising 
can come into play, with dramatic success 
as a climax. 


Our clients’ advertising campaigns afford the 
best possible evidence that it pays to analyze! 


JOHNSON, READ 
€& COMPANY 


c ORPORATED 


eAdvertising 


202 SouTtH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies- 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW 


In the January February and March 
issues, Pictorial Review carried more 
advertising than any other woman's 
magazine (with .one exception.) 


The May issue (forms for which 
have just closed) carries 30% more 
advertising than the same issue of 
last year. 


The print order for the April edition 
is 2,200,000 copies. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


America’s Leading Women’s Magazine 


fac btrch, 


Advertising Director. 
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stances of that kind. A splendid 
article on this very subject, 
“Working the Invisible Market” 
by J. P. Newell, sales manager, 
Toledo Scale Co., appeared in the 
February issue of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. The invisible market 
is the market that the company 
had not been working because its 
salesmen did not have the time. 
Their territories were too large. 
They were kept busy skimming 
the cream, neglecting the bigger 
market hidden under the surface 
that required more intensive work. 

The Jobber: A concern, such as 
the Russia Cement Co. or the 
Wm. Wrigley Company, that has 
satisfactory jobbing relations and 
that thus has thousands of job- 
bers’ salesmen pushing their prod- 
uct every day need not seriously 
worry about losing contact with 
the retail trade. The trouble is, 
though, that seldom does the 
jobbing relation attain such an 
ideal state that the manufacturer 
can depend altogether on it. He 
must supplement the activities of 
the jobber and the work of his 
own direct representatives by 
bringing advertising in some form 
to his assistance. Without adver- 
tising in at least one of its many 
manifestations, no manufacturer 
can hope to maintain an adequate 
point of contact with the retailer. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
Has New Accounts 


The National Fibre Textile Company, 
Neenah, Wis., maker of Neenah rugs, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago 
advertising agency. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. Other new 
ccounts for Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
are Rosenbaum Bros., Chicago, makers 
of “Vitality” stock feeds, for which 
rm papers will be used, and Jose 

alante & Company, Chicago, manu- 
acturers of Corina Cigars, which will 
ise. newspapers. 


f 
I 
f 
t 


Has Thwing Instrument 
Account 


The Thwing Instrument Company. 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of pyro- 
meters, galvometers, humidometers, and 
other scientific instruments, has placed 
its account with the H, Arthur Engle- 
man Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 

\ business paper, and a direct-mail 
campaign is being planned for imme- 
diate release. 
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ADVERTISING 
AGENT'S FAITH 


‘PUNCH’ 





NE OF THE 

shrewdest and 
most successful British 
Advertising Agents, 
whose business has 
assumed large propor- 
tions and who spends 
for his clients each 
year many thousands 
of pounds in“PUNCH,” 
uses “PUNCH” also for 
the advertising of his 
own business, to the ex- 
tent of hundreds of 
pounds, in full pages, 
believing that what is 
so good for his clients 
is good also for 

imself 


r 


. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
idvertisement Manager “‘PUNCH™' 
10 Bouverie Street 
Loncon, B.C. 4 
Eng. 
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Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN raises 
about seven million bush- 
els of apples a year. 
MICHIGAN advertising 
pays. 
MICHIGAN'S best 
small city newspapers are 
united in the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies. 
MICHIGAN wants your 


business. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 











Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 
For a logical product to gain admission 
to the student market it is only neces- 


sary that its manufacturer advertise it 
in the student papers at the same time 


merchandising it in the right way. But 
in order to find this right way, a pre- 
requisite is an intimate knowledge of all 
the necessities, customs, buying habits 
and oddities that enter into the com- 
mercial side of student life. This spe- 
cialized knowledge we have—greater, we 
believe, in scope and in power to apply 
it than any other source in the country. 


Our booklet, the 
‘School Idea,”’ sent 
on request. 
Established 1913 


~— 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicagc 
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Chicago Agency Admits New 
Partners 


Henri, Hurst & MeDonald, Chicago 
advertising agency, has admitted three 
members of its organization into part 
nership. The new rtners are Jorn 
A. Manley, Charles R. Crowell and St 

lair Carver. Mr. Manley has _ been 
with Henri, Hurst & McDonald for 
three years and was before that time 
in charge of the dealers’ permeating 
and advertising division of Hart Schz 
ner & Marx, —y = clothing makers. 
Mr. Crowell has also been with the 
agency for several years and was for 
merly with Williams & Cunnyngham 
and Lord & Thomas, Chicago advertis 
ing agencies. Mr. Carver has been with 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald since its 
early days. 


Death of Lieut.-Col. 
R. G. Cholmeley-Jones 


Lieut.-Col. Richard Gilder Cholmeley 
Jones, who was for seven ears ad 
vertising manager of the eview of 
Reviews, and who later became direc 
tor of the War Risk Insurance Bureau 
and vice-president of the Finance and 
Trading Corporation, died in New York 
on February 21. He was thirty-eight 
years old. 


New Sales Manager for 
Kaufman & Bros. - 


Berrien Walker has resigned from 
the sales staff of Alfred Decker &: Cohn, 
makers of Society Brand clothes, Chi 
cago, and has become sales manager of 
Chas. Kaufman & Bros., clothing manu 
facturers, Chicago. Mr. Walker was at 
one time manager of the wholesale 
division of Rogers Peet & Company. 


Will Handle Advertising for 
New Encyclopedia 
F. E. Compton & Co., Chicago pub 
lishers, have placed the ‘advertising ac 
count _ for Compton’s Pictured ney 
clopedia with the Chicago office of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, A national campaign 
in magazines is being planned. 


With National Publishers 
Association 


Duncan M,. Ferguson, formerly ad 
vertising manager of the American 
Steel Export Company and Automotive 
Products Corporation, has been ap 
gornees field secretary of the National 

ublishers Association with headquar 
tere at New 


Ww. C. D’Arcy Made Receiver 
of Best-Clymer Co. 


W. C. D’Arcy, president of the 
D’Arcy Advertising Co., St. is, has 

m appointed receiver of the Best 
Clymer anetostaring Co., jams, jel 
lies, syrups, etc., Louis. 


York, 
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EXHIBITORS 


HERALD 


THE INDEPENDENT FILM TRADE PAPER 


Is under scrutiny of forward-looking adver- 
tisers seeking new and profitable markets for 
everything used in the construction and opera- 
tion of modern motion picture theatres. 


Carpets—Furniture 
Electrical equipment 
Fire extinguishers 
Organs 
Motor generators and converters 
Heating systems 
Ventilating systems 
ling systems 
Lumber and steel for building construction 
Ornamental plaster 
Automobiles 
Cameras 
Flooring 
Spot-lights 
Portable projectors 
Portable typewriting machines 
Roofing 
Private telephone system 
Fire alarms and burglary protection 
Insurance protection—plant equipment 
Building and painting supplies 


An intensely interesting publication from every angle 


. 


EXHIBITORS HERALD 


MARTIN J. QUIGLEY, Publisher 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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Mark these days 


9 \ C filurauhiee 
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Programme Plans 


All addresses in big Audi- 
torium—cool and comfortable— 
seats 10,000. Smail halls in 
same building hold depart- 
mental meetings. 

Personal attention promised 
every visitor, A Milwaukee man 
will show you the sights and 
see that you're entertained every 
minute, 

Special parties planned for 
women. Milwaukee's social lead- 
ers in charge. 


Dancing day and night. Big 
carnival ball. 


Boat rides on cool Lake 
Michigan. 


Big boxing bout. 
Banquets — departmental din- 
ners. 


Automobiles at your service. 
Golf—bathing—outdoor sports. 
Some surprises, too. 


All Free 


Reduced rates on all railroads— 
fare and one-half for round trip. 
Reservations now being taken 
for rooms—low rates. 





Come to the Convention 
for Facts and Fun 


You'll have the time of your life— 
and you'll glean a bunch of business- 
building ideas—when you get to- 
gether with the Ad-men of the World 
in Milwaukee next June. The big 
men who pulled business through the 
slump of 192iI—who made sales when 
“it couldn’t be done”—will be there 
to meet you—and help you. 


An Interesting Investment 


Consider your trip to the A. A. C. 
of W. 1922 Convention as a safe in- 
vestment with guaranteed dividends. 
You’ll make valuable business friends 
and greet old pals again. You'll live 
alongside super-salesmen — you'll be 
enriched by their experiences and 
broadened by an exchange of views. 


You owe it to your business to be in 
Milwaukee June 11-15—you owe it to 
yourself to come for the carnival of 
fun and merriment. This is a per- 
sonal invitation to you—we want to 
meet you in Milwaukee. 


For information write 


MILWAUKEE ADVERTISING COUNCIL 
Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Milwaukee Auditorium—Best Equipped Convention Hall in the World 
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Better Business Bureau 
Meeting 


TH appointment of a com- 
mittee to meet the request of 
the National Association of Clas- 
sified Advertising Managers for 
co-operation in keeping the classi- 
fied columns of newspapers free 
from the advertising of fraudu- 
lent schemes, passage of a resolu- 
tion looking to the adoption of 
standards to eliminate the abuse 
of comparative price claims in ad- 
vertising, and endorsement of the 
plan to operate the National Vigi- 
lance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs under the su- 
pervision of a Board of Trustees, 
featured the semi-annual conven- 
tion of the National Better Busi- 
ness Commission, which closed a 
four-day session at St. Louis on 
February 24 

Thirty-five representatives from 
the National Vigilance Committee, 
Better Business Bureaus and 
Commissions and local advertising 
clubs were in attendance. 

L. J. Boughner, of the Chicago 
Daily News, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Classified 
Advertising Managers, presented 
the plan proposed by his organi- 
zation to enlist the National Vigi- 
lance Committee and its affiliated 
bureaus in stamping out deception 
in classified advertising columns. 

Adoption of the resolution on 
comparative price claims followed 
a prepared debate on that subject, 
with F. R. Miller, manager of the 
Los Angeles Better Business 
Bureau, and John N. Garver, of 
the Akron Better Business Com- 
mission, supporting the abolition 
of comparative prices, and Ferris 
Olwin, of the Indianapolis Bureau, 
and George S. Langland, of Min- 
neapolis, favoring their continued 
use under proper regulations. 
There was no decision on the de- 
bate, but after much discussion 
the conference unanimously adopt- 
ed the following resolution : 


The Board of Governors is instructed 
to confer immediately with national re- 
tail organizations, such as the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, the Na- 
tional Retail Clothiers, the National Gar- 
ment Retailers, the Furniture Retailers 
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GIBBS 
PRESS 


INCORPORATED 


Announce 
the coming to their 
organization 
of 
EDWARD 
ALONZO 
MILLER 


Designer of 
Printing 


Mr. Miller’s praétical 
experience in the plan- 
ning and preparation 
of advertising literature 
— booklets, folders, etc. 
is now available to our 
customers. 


Previously associated with 
Norman T.A.Munder Press 
Oswald Press 
A.Colish, Printer 


241 WEST 37TH ST. 
New York 


Telephones: FITZ ROY 1346-7 
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WIGGINS 
Book Foo 
Are Different Cards 


Mest people think of business 

cards as simply cards, but 
there's as big a difference between 
cards as between people. 

Some people you remember 
others you don’t. The ones you 
remember had a personality that 
made an impression Just so with 
Wiggins Cards. They have a per 
sonality—they make an impression 

people remember them. 

Write today for specimen tab and 
further information. 


THE 
JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
1105 South Wabash Ave., 
705 Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago, It. 




















to that 
Convention ? 


You can bet Jim Smith is 
going! 
WHY? 


Jim always makes a lot of 
new friends; gains new cus- 
tomers; and gets new ideas 
at every Convention he at- 
tends. 

Jim’s plan for building busi- 
ness at Conventions would 
be a mighty good method 
for your sales force to 
adopt. 


World’s Convention Dates 
Provides an authentic 
record of coming 
CONVENTIONS 
EXHIBITIONS 

BANQUETS 

Published monthly at 
1402 Broadway, New York City 
(Descriptive leaflet upon request) 
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of the United States and the National 
Shoe Retailers, as well as the Associated 
Retail Advertisers, looking to standards 
eliminating the abuse of comparative 
price claims, for the definite improve 
ment of retail advertising, in order that 
its business efficiency and service to th: 
public may be incr 


The commission went on record 
as believing that the present abuse 
of comparative price claims in re- 
tail advertising, through exag- 
geration, is seriously menacing the 
value of advertising by lessening 
its believability and undermining 
public confidence. 

At the closing session the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by 
unanimous vote; 


Whereas, the operation of the Vigi 
lance department and the collection and 
disbursement of Viligance funds have 
been determined to be vested in a Board 
of Trustees, 

Therefore, be it resolved that the 
National Better Business Commission 
heartily endorses this plan of operation 
and financing, believing that it will re- 
sult in a steady and substantial growth 
in the nation-wide campaign against ad 
vertising abuses and in developing larger 
and even more effective service to the 
local Bureaus and Commissions. 


Audit Bureau Decides on 
Coupon Campaign 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations in 
New York on February 24 the directors 
unanimously confirmed their ruling of 
January 20 regarding circulation derived 
from coupon campaigns, After March 31 
circulation obtained by methods such as 
the giving out of coupons which possibly 
may be good for money prizes will not 
be accepted as regular bona fide circula- 
tion by the bureau and will be segregated 
and specially noted on all bureau circu 
lation reports. 

A 


New York Advertising Club’s 
Annual Dinner 


The New York Advertising Club held 
its annual dinner dance at the Hotel 
Astor on the evening of February 2! 
A show, “A Night in Spain,” written, 
staged and acted by members of the 
club, was the feature of the evening 
There was an attendance of over 650 
members of the club and their guests 


Advancement for 
H. D. Cushing 


H. D. Cushing, advertising manager 
of the American Legion Weekly, New 
York, has been made general manager 
and advertising director of that pu! 
lication. 
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There never has been a time when advertising has been purchased so much by 
actual experience as it is today. Advertisers are taking no chances, the spirit of 
guess and gamble are gone. They want only the safe and sound, the proven, the 
actual “result” getters on their list of newspapers NOW. Neither are they willing 
to buy duplicate circulations. Concentration is the watchword. Lower selling 
costs the necessity. 

For more than fourteen years the World-Herald has been cae 's predomi During ali 
this long period it has led both the other Omaha newspapers ~y & every department, of advertising. 
month after month. In January, 1920, the World-Herald published @ 9.2% of all the clean ——_ 
published by the three Omaha newspapers. January, 1921, it published 43.6%. Is it then 
wonder that | No this period of more careful buying the World-Herald should set a new high 


anuary recor 46.4% 








of all clean advertising in January 1922 A Few 
—<<-" 7 
Here Are the January Advertising Totals Jennery Classifications 


(These figures have been furnished by the Haynes Adver- 
tising Agency, and are without influence by any publisher. Women’s Apparel 
orid- Herald 


Figures in lines.) 
World- 2nd 3ré@ 
Herald Paper Paper 
Local Display..... 490,770 332,388 324,520 
Foreign Display... 71,862 37,016 31,094 
Automotive . 23,926 18,102 
Classified ........ 131,742 63,294 
Total Clean Lines 748,300 450,800 
Medical .... None 29,428 
Interesting Circulation Figures 
the January circulation figures of the World-Herald. 
city circulation is today at the highest point in the 
ry of the newspaper, for both daily and Sunday. The 
circulation of the World-Herald covers Omaha and 


il Bluffs like a blanket, offering more than 80% 
bution amongst the 48,000 possible purchasing homes 


e two cities. 
Sunday 


Circulation 37,041 
irban Circulation 9,989 
intry Circulation 53! 30,292 


77,322 | 
our service department for any information anne 
ibution. 


territory. 1922 Surveys Ready for Distr 
tien - wwe Soaps— 


omana World-Heral 


Nebraska’s Predominant Newspaper 
O’MARA AND ORMSBEE, Reps., Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
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It has been said that every 
great institution is a shadow of 
a man. : 

This means, of course, that a 
man puts his character into his 
business -— into the article he 
sells and into his dealings. 

How necessary it is, there- 
fore, that your advertising 
should go beyond the mere tell- 
ing of news about your article 
and should reflect—between the 
lines—the character of the man 
behind the business. 

Is this not as important as the 
merchandise itself? 

We should like to put on 
our mailing list any executive, 
within a night’s ride of New 
York, who is interested in this 
kind of advertising. 


John O Powers Co 


50 East 42na Street New York 


Advertising 
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Gold Dust’s “28 Uses” 


(Continued from page 6) 


The company also learned that 
sntists use Gold Dust, not in 
tlleir patients’ mouths, but for 
any laboratory purposes. 
Among the advertisable uses, 
however, was the one described 
a letter that the company re- 
ived from a woman in Wash- 
gton: 

“The manager of a big dairy 
told me that he used only Gold 
ust for cleaning separator, milk 
ins and all milk utensils because 
it thoroughly dissolves all grease 
and leaves the utensils . sanitary. 
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and flower vases might be kept 
sweet and clean; that Gold Dust 
and hot water keeps nickel and 
silverware clean and sparkling; 
how awnings may be made to 
look new every year by scrubbing 
them with Gold Dust; how clothes- 
lines and racks may be kept free 
from soot and dust; and how to 
take the burned-in crust from 
cooking pans and kettles with 
boiling water and Gold Dust. 
All of these suggestions were 
made into advertisements and 
used as “readers” in conjunction 
with page display advertisements. 
The magazine campaign now 
running consists of pages in full 
color. Periodicals in the farm 





ig “TWINs” 


IN ECLIPSE IN STREET-CAR CARD ADVERTISING, WHILE A SPECIFIC USE 


OF THE PRODUCT IS PLAYED UP 


ice then I have used Gold Dust 
baby’s bottles, milk bottles, 
am whips and ice-cream freez- 
It used to be difficult to keep 
se things fresh and clean. But 
have found, as did this dairy- 
n, that Gold Dust is the easiest, 
st thorough cleanser.” 
nother woman. wrote: 
When my kitchen sink became 
ped up and I 
nber, he said, ‘If you want to 
plumbers’ bills why don’t 
‘ use Gold Dust? Gold Dust 
ot water dissolves grease and 
ies away all waste matter 
1 the drainpipes.” 
nother wrote in and described 
she used Gold Dust for 
ning her cut.glass. Other sug- 
ons described how jardinieres 


called the’ 


field will this year be added to 
the list of women’s magazines. 
The copy for the farm publica- 


tions is particularly interesting 
because the farm market is a com- 
paratively new one. The first ad- 
vertisement shows illustrations of 
farm equipment such as a milking 
machine, a churn and milk pails 
and the emphasis throughout is 
laid on the sanitary idea, as the 
copy reads: 

“You want things to look clean 
—of course! You want them to 
sparkle and shine like new— 
naturally! But they must be 
more than clean to the eye—they 
must be sanitarily clean inside 
and out. 

“The answer is Gold Dust, 
whether it’s a milk can, a coffee 
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A Testimonial From 
the Largest Medicine 
Maker in the World 


“We get STANDARD REMEDIES 
regularly and consider it an exceedingly 
valuable publication to anyone in the pro- 
prietary medicine business.””—W. E. Weiss, 
Sterling Products Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Not only has STANDARD REME- 
DIES strong reader interest, but it 
reaches 85 per cent of a field pro- 
ducing over $212,000,000 of proprietary 
medicines annually. You can sell 
through it 


Ad Copy Service Corks 

Ad Novelties Drugs 

Alcohol Glycerine 

Booklets Labels 

Bottles Lithography 

Boxes (ali kinds) Machinery (pharm.) 
Cans (all kinds) Private Form. Serv. 
Capsules Signs 

Cartons Tubes (collapsibie) * 
Chemicals Window Displays 


If you advertise ‘the foregoing or 
allied commodities, send for a copy 
today. 


“Standard Remedies” 


440 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





The Suction 
that Feeds 
the Paper 


in the Printing 
Press, Folder or 
Ruling Machine 


Vacuum 
or 


Pressure 


of Air 
TAKES UP ITS OWN WEAR 


Therefore you can rely on it for continuous 
satisfactory service. See that your feeder hasa 


LEIMAN BROS. "iste 
BLOWER and VACUUM "PUMP 


doing the feeding. Used by all the first class 
feeders. Also used for agitating electrotyping 


solutions. 
Catalog BF-B 


LEIM AN BRO 81 WALKER ST. 


Bros. Blewer and Vacuum 
Pump—PATENTED 


NEW YORK 
Makers of Geod Machinery fer 35 years 


‘harvest 
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pot, or a dainty piece of china o: 
cut glass from your table. 

“Gold Dust is a vegetable oi 
soap powder which dissolves im 
mediately and completely in an) 
kind of water. It loosens dirt 
and grease so that they wash awa; 
with no trouble at all. And tha: 
means no scratches in the sepa 
rator, churn or milking machin: 
to provide a lodging place for fai 
and dirt. It also means a great 
saving of time and labor. 

“Use Gold Dust for ever; 
cleansing purpose about the house 
and dairy. For quick, sanitary 
cleansing, keep a package handy.” 

About half the population of the 
United States live on farms. The 
man who lives in the city is in- 
clined to think that he is a more 
important citizen and a better cus- 
tomer than the farmer. If he 
knew more about the modern 
farmer, however, he would change 
his opinion. Advertisers fre- 
quently make the mistake of as- 
suming that the city home will 
find a greater use for their prod- 
ucts than the rural home, whereas 
the opposite is more generally the 
case, that is, the rural home is a 
bigger and more complicated unit. 
It is more self-contained, more 
self-supporting, because, for one 
thing, it is cut off from municipal 
service. 

The following advertisement is 
addressed to the farmer, and is 
illustrated with pictures of kit- 
chen utensils, a cream separator 
anda porcelain washstand. Think 
how many more opportunities for 
the use of Gold Dust (and 
brushes, pails, pans, harness, 
brooms, mops, flashlights, alarm 
clocks—continue the list indefi- 
nitely, O all ye advertisers of such 
products) there are on a farm 
than there is in a city home: 

“What sunshine is to the crops, 
Gold Dust is to the home. Its 
is cleanliness — hygienic 
cleanliness. Milk churn or kitchen 
floor, separator or  chinaware, 
milk cans or coffee pot, things in 
the house or things in the dairy, 
there are dozens of demands for 
Gold Dust every day. 

“Gold Dust eases the burdens 
of housework, creamery work, 
dairy work. It works quickly. 
thoroughly, gently. No hard 
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Productive Wisconsin 


Wisconsin is a productive field for national advertisers because of 
its balanced industrial and agricultural leadership. 


More than 790,000 persons are working in paying occupations in 
the territory influenced by these newspapers. Of this number, 
482,000 are engaged in industrial and mercantile activities and 
308,000 in agricultural pursuits. 


Che total valuation of Wisconsin’s crops exceeds $445,000,000—and 
that of dairy products is greater than $252,000,000. Wisconsin is the 
first State in the Union in this classification. 


Wisconsin’s buyers are diversified—earning and able to buy. Here 
is an active, powerful demand for all kinds of goods. 


Get your share of this abundance of business in Wisconsin, The 
biggest part is centered in 30 prosperous markets with an average 
population of 37,500 buyers—the whole or any desired part of this 
eal market can be directly and economically reached through 
these Wisconsin newspapers. 


\ complete campaign may be placed in 
the entire 30 papers with one minimum ef- 
rt and cost. For full information write 


Wisconsin Daily 
NewspaperLeague 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


Marinette Eagle-Star 
Merrill Herald 
Monroe Times 
Oshkosh Northwestern 


Antigo Journal 
Appleton Post-Crescent 
Ashland Press 
Beaver Dam Citizen 
Berlin Journal 
Beloit News 

Rhinelander News 
Chippewa Herald Sheboygan Press-Telegram 


Eau Claire { a 


Fond du Lac Commonwealth 
Green Bay Press Gazette 
Janesville Gazette 

Kenosha News 


La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press 


Manitowoc Herald-News 


Stevens Point Journal 
Stoughton Courier-Hub 
Superior Telegram 
Watertown Times 
Waukesha Freeman 
Wausau Record-Herald 
Wisconsin Rapids Tribune 
Wisconsin State Journal 
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nother Record 


In its 1922 Automobile Show Number 
THE ROCHESTER HERALD published 


§8,767 Lines 


of automobile, tire and accessory display advertis- 
ing —15,098 lines more than the combined lineage of 
the Democrat and Chronicle, the Post Express and 
the Times-Union. ' 


THE ROCHESTER HERALD 88,767 agate lines 


Democrat and Chronicle - - - - 34,525 agate lines 
Post Express - - - - - - - 22,848 agate lines 
Times-Union - - - - - - - 16,296 agate lines 


We believe this is the greatest volume of automotive 
advertising that has been published by any newspaper 
in a single issue anywhere this year, and that THE 
ROCHESTER HERALD retains the National Record 


which it won in 1921. 


Classified Automobile Advertising 
During Show Week 


HERALD Democrat and Chronicle Times-Union 


33,642 lines 7,175 lines 2,271 lines 


In this department THE ROCHESTER HERALD published 
24,196 lines more than the other Rochester newspapers combined. 


THE ROCHESTER HERALD 


‘* Western New York’s Home Newspaper” 


John M. Branham Co. 


Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta St. Louis 
Kansas City San Francisco 
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rubbing or scouring. No compli- 
cated directions. Just hot water 
and a little of this magic cleanser. 
Dissolves the dirt. Releases stub- 
born milk grease. Every utensil 
mirror-bright and sanitary.” 

If there is one word more than 
another that advertisers should 
keep constantly in mind it is that 
not-often-heard word, “urbacity.” 
Urbacity is a disease that attacks 
dwellers in cities and causes them 
to imagine that the world is like 
New York or Kankakee or 
Gopher Prairie or wherever they 
happen te live. It makes an ad- 
vertiser living in New York talk 
of the “subway” in his message 
% the nation, or an advertiser in 

Chicago mention the “Loop” to 
people who live in El Paso or 
—— to whom New York and 

‘hicago may be only far-off ideas. 
The country is homogeneous in 
one sense and heterogeneous in 
— and the message of the 

ational advertiser must be con- 
maa enough to mean something 
definite to “Parthians, Medes and 
Elamites” as well as broad enough 
to let the “undiscovered prospect” 
take it home to himself as aimed 
at him alone. 

The Gold Dust campaign also 
teaches another lesson: that there 
is danger in featuring “low-down” 
~ Ss. 

For example, every household 
has a garbage receptacle, and it 
has to be cleaned and Gold Dust 
is good for cleaning such things. 
But it is not referred to in Gold 
Dust advertising. Why 

For the simple reason Ys while 
a garbage pail is a useful citizen 
he does not belong in polite so- 
cicty. Yet we all have ’em, and 
we who are farmers have ‘em 
nore acutely than we who are 
aT Because the farmer has to 
‘| for and dispose of his own, 
except poor farmers, and they do 
not have any. 

it's good to keep a product in 
good company. Enumerating its 
“low-down” uses gives it an at- 
mosphere that makes the reader 
stop his nose whenever he looks 
at the advertisement. Human 
needs are sufficiently numerous to 
provide enough of the kind that 
have to do with the pleasanter 
side of life, so that the other kind 


oss 
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Advertising Manager 
Wanted 


One of our clients in a South- 
ern city, a rapidly expanding 
company which  underwrites 
and sells by mail real estate 
mortgage bonds, is seeking an 
advertising manager of an un- 
usual type. 


He must have, or be able 
to acquire, a grasp of the in- 
vestment viewpoint. 

(The viewpoint of our 
client’s customers is different 
from that of trained inves- 
tors in the large cities, for 
they are mostly small-town 
people, unused to financial 
terms, but endowed with 
common sense and quick to 
respond to a human-interest 
appeal.) 

This advertising manager 
must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of printing and be able 
to get good-looking typo- 
graphical jobs from the local 
printer. 

He must be a man prolific 
in ideas, capable of keeping 
pace mentally with a busi- 
ness whose rapid growth is 
constantly presentin op- 
portunities for the elective 
use of direct-mail advertising. 

A large part of his work 
will be to co-operate with us 
by handling, at his end, the 
great volume of detail con- 
nected with the company’s 
extensive advertising, which 
is prepared and placed by us. 


The man we are seeking will 
have had a mature advertising 
experience, preferably acquired 
by making good in one or two 
jobs, rather than by frequent 
changes of position. Appli- 
cants should give full details 
about themselves and salary 
desired. 


Albert Frank & Company 
Advertising 
14 Stone Street New York 
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A 
Sales 
Executive 


Who has had fifteen 
years’ experience in 
high-powered selling is 
available on June first. 
This man is thirty-four 
years of age and has: 
handled a number of 
big projects. His record 
of sales for 1921 was 
over a million and half 
dollars on a market 
which was extremely 
difficult to invade. He 
desires a connection 
where he can accom- 
plish greater results and 
where he will be paid a 
salary commensurate 
with his success. His 
present connection will 
be terminated June first 
and he invites corre- 
spondence. 


Address 
“M. D.” Box 163 


care of 
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can safely be left to take care of 
themselves. 

One of the most attractive of 
the general advertisements is the 
one that “brings Gold Dust into 
the dining-room” : 

“You take pride in your dainty 
tea table and tea wagon, don't 
you? And you want to keep your 
teapot and coffee percolator, your 
cut glass and china ‘sweet’ and 
sparkling—always ready for visi- 
tors! 

“One housekeeper, who always 
asks her grocer for Gold Dust, 
insists that no other cleaner will 
daily add such a sparkle to china, 
nickel and silver, because no other 
cleaner will cleanse so thoroughly 
as Gold Dust. And no other 
cleaner will keep ‘milky and but- 
tery’ things so sweet because no 
other cleaner so thoroughly—and 
easily—dissolves the grease. Here 
is her Gold Dust recipe: 

“Place a scant tablespoon of 
Gold Dust in the dishpan. Fill 
with hot water. Usea soft cloth or 
dish mop for china. For perco- 
lator and silver use a soft brush. 
Scald with clear, hot water.” 

An interesting feature of this 
new Gold Dust advertising is the 
manner in which suggestions are 
incorporated in the copy for pre- 
paring Gold Dust for various 
uses. This is done by means of 
marginal panels. One of these 
reads, “Four heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of Gold Dust to a quart of 
boiling water makes the finest, 
most cleansing soft soap.” 

Another shows a_ graduating 

lass and the words, “See! Gold 

ust dissolves completely. That 
is why Gold Dust rinses away 
perfectly and leaves only whole- 
some cleanliness.” Still another 
shows a kitchen sink and a dish- 
pan full of dishes: “Washing 
dishes isn’t such a task, if Gold 
Dust is your ally. How quickly 
grease dissolves! And how the 
dishes sparkle!” 

The whole series of advertise: 
ments is worth careful study. 
It displays craftsmanship of a 
high order. As an outstanding 
example of how advertising creates 
new. markets by suggesting new 
uses the campaign described in 
this article is a most successful 
achievement. 
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—some folks get this: 


—and miss this: 


A part of the American public has formed a hazy romantic 
idea regarding Arizona. Their impression includes a rattle- 
snake, a cowboy’s lariat, heat waves rising from an endless 
desert and a good measure of romance. 

It is all picturesque enough and forms a wonderful 
setting for stories that entertain you and us. 

And nothing is deducted from the romance or history of 
Arizona when one learns that it is a business-full common- 
wealth doing things in a hearty, big way. 


Arizona bank deposits in the past ten-year period jumped 
from eighteen millions to eighty-five millions. Phoenix building 
permits have grown 900% since 1908, a of Arizona 
property multiplied itself by ten in ten 

In this thriving, growing territory the “ARIZONA REPUB- 
LICAN is the greatest newspaper. Its circulation has more than 
doubled in five and a half years, without premiums. Nothin 
besides an excellent newspaper is given for the subscriber 
money. Circulation now practically twice as great net paid as 
next largest paper in Arizona. 

n excellent service department is awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to co-operate with your advertising campaign in the 
REPUBLICAN, 


ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


AN INDEPENDENT PROGRESSIVE JOURNAL 
PHOENIX ARIZONA 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Robert E. Ward Robert E, Ward W. R. Baranger 
Brunswick Bldg. Mallers Bldg. Examiner Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
W. R. Baranger W. R. Baranger 
Title-Insurance Bldg. Henry Bldg. 
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Newark Evening News 
FOURTH 


in the United States 


FIRST 


in New Jersey 


S IT has for many years past, the 
Newark Evening News, during 1921, 
exceeded by a wide margin all other 

New Jersey newspapers and New York 
City daily newspapers in volume of paid 
advertising. It ranked fourth among the 
newspapers of the country in quantity of 
business carried in week-day editions. 


Newark €Evening News 


Home Office, 215-217 Market Street 
Newark, N. J. 
Eugene W. Farrell, Business and Advertising Manager 


O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., General Advertising Representatives, 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 1308 Peoples Gas Blidg., 
Chicago, Ill.; 1007 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

* Frank C. Taylor, New York Representative, 320 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Guaranteed Average Net Daily 
Circulation for the Year 1921 


107,000 
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Inland Daily Press Meets 
in Chicago 
rank H, Burgess, La Crosse, Wis., 
Tribune and Leader Press, was elected 
president and Wil V. Tufford, Clinton, 
)wa, was re-elected secretary of the 
iand Daily Press Association at_ its 
1nual meeting February 21 and 22 in 
‘hicago. One hundred and fifty edi- 
3 and publishers from thirteen States 
attended the convention. H. F. Har- 
inzton, director of the Medill School 
Journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
sity; Frederick W. Hume, executive 
etary of the National Publishers’ 
ssociation; Jesse H. Neal, executive 
retary, Associated Business Papers; 
D. Staplin, Chicago, and F. i 
Monn, president of the North Dakota 
Retail Merchants Association, addressed 
the convention. 


Service Agency in Indianapolis 

\ new advertising and merchandising 
service agency has been established in 
Indianapolis LY Howard Caldwell ‘and 
Ellis Baker, under the name of The 
Howard Caldwell Company. Mr. Cald- 
well was for several years in the copy 
and plan departments of the Sidener- 
Van Riper Advertising Company, In- 
dianapolis. He was formerly assistant 
advertising manager of The Haynes 
Automobile Company, and before that 
in the newspaper and publishing busi- 
ness. Mr. Baker has been a copy 
writer with Indianapolis _ advertising 
agencies for several years. During 1921 
he was manager of State Headquarters 
of the Citizens’ Military raining 
Camps Association, and secretary for 
the G. A. R. Encampment in Indian- 


apolis, 


Vehisote Building Boards to 
Be Advertised 


The Agasote Millboard Company of 
Trenton, N. J., for which The Panta 
sote Company of New York City is 
selling agent, has pioase the advertising 
{ “Vehisote” in the hands of the Haw- 

Advertising Company, New York. 

sote building boards will be adver- 
sed in newspapers and Vehisote panels 

commercial car bodies will ad- 
rtised in a list of trade journals. 


Advertises a New Union Suit 
for Men 


The Byron G. Moon Co., Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, of Troy, . we & 
ling a newspaper and business- 
advertising campaign for the 

n Knitting Mills of Amsterdam, 

, featuring a new union suit for 
under the trade-name of “Nainbal.” 


Neponset Account with 
Greenleaf Agency 


» Greenleaf Company, Boston, 
. has obtained the account of F. 
Bird & Sons, East Walpole, Mass., 
facturers of Neponset shingles 


and roofing, 
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20,000 


new subscribers 
in 3 months 


makes 125,200 
total circulation for 


The Sample Case 


Columbus, Ohio 
Page Rate $225 


Reaches the best type of trav- 
eling salesmen and_ their 
families in their homes. This 
class are good spenders and 
livers. 





92 per cent are married. 
60 per cent use automo- 


biles. 


"50 per cent of circulation 
in cities of over 100,- 


000. 


The Sample Case carries 
more classified advertise- 
ments than any other class 
magazine. 


The only exclusive traveling 
salesman’s magazine of gen- 
eral circulation in the United 
States. 


Note following offer: 
THE SAMPLE CASE, 

638 N. Park Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Attached find $2.00 for each subscrip- 
tion. Please send The Sample Case 
for 26 months, beginning with the 
May issue, 
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Salesman Wanted 


Well-known business _ publica- 
tion has opening on soliciting 
staff for young man with some 
experience in advertising and 
those qualities which make real 
salesmen — aggressiveness, tact 
and personality. The work will 
be in New York in a field 
where he will come in contact 
with big men. An exceptional 
opportunity for a young man 
who likes to work under pleas- 
ant conditions and build solidly 
for the future. Send full 
details. 

SS i. 


care of 


Box 163, 
Printers’ Ink 














HOTEL REVIEW 


(WEEKLY) 
A.B.C. and A.B.P. 


Read by 85 per cent. 
of the leading hotel 
men of North America. 


Over 25,000 agate 
lines of advertising 


week ending Feb. 18. 
Reach a Market of 
$50,000,000 a Week 


THE GEHRING 
HOTEL DIRECTORY 
Twelfth Edition now ready 


IT TRAVELS WITH THE TRAVELER 


GEHRING PUBLISHING CO. 
1480 Broadway New York 
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Art Directors Club Elects 
J. H. Chapin 


At the annual meeting of the Art 
Directors Club in New York last week 

H. Chapin, art director of Scribner's 
Magazine, was elected president. He 
succeeds Heyworth Campbell, art_ direc 
tor of the Nast Publications, Voyue 
Vanity Fair, House Garden, 

Frederick J. Suhr, art director of 
George Batten Co., "Inc., was elected 
vice-president, and Walter Whitel.cad 
of Newell- Emmett Co., Inc. - was elected 
second vice-president. 

Gordon C. Aymar, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., was made soqrenery and 
Ralph Shultz, art director of the F. J 
Ross Co., Inc., was re-elected treas- 
urer. 

Heyworth Campbell and Guy Clark 
art director of Street & Finney, were 
made members« of the executive com 
mittee. 


Suchard’s Chocolates to Be 
Made in U. S. 


Suchard’s Chocolates and Cocoas 
which have been imported in the United 
States from Switzerland for nearly a 
quarter of a century, will hereafter be 
manufactured in the United States 
The Suchard products have been im- 
»orted and distributed in the United 
= by the Horace L. Day Co., New 

ork. 

Horace L. Day of the Day organiza 
tion has completed arrangements where 
by the formulas have been transferred 
to his company. ‘ 

The Harry Porter Company, New 
York advertising agency, will hav 
charge of the merchandising and adver 
tising. 


France Honors John C. Shaffer 


John C. Shaffer, owner of the Shai 
fer group of newspapers, was made a 
knight in the Legion of Honor by the 
Republic of France in icago last 
week. The decoration was awarded }y 
Antonin Barthelemy, French Consu!- 
General in that city. The Shaffer 
group of newspapers includes the Chi 
cago Evening Post, Indianapolis Star 
Muncie Star, Terre Haute Star, Louis 
ville Herald, and the Denver Rock 
Mountain News and Times. 


At Chicago for “Chemical ané 
Metallurgical Engineering 


Chester H. Jones, formerly indus 
trial editor of Chemical and Metallar 
gical Engineering, New York, has bees 
transferred to the advertising depart 
ment of the same publication. He wil 
represent that publication in the Ch 
cago territory. 


“Hearst’s International’ Will 
Change Size 


Hearst's International will change its 
size effective with its June, 1922, 
The magazine in its new size will “have 
a 429-line page of three columns. 
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MR. WILLIAM P. SCOTT 


becomes vice president 
and account executive 
of this organization 


BERRIEN COMPANY, Jnc. 
Advertising 


19 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pustisuinc ComPany 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 

City. President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. 

Vice-President, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 
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Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 

for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
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Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
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It is not enough 
Built to that a man build 
up a great enter- 
Endure prise. If he makes 
no provision to have that enter- 
prise carried on after his retire- 
ment, he has been only partially 
successful. 

Through advertising, a certain 
man has built up a tremendous 
business. He is thereby benefiting 
millions of people because he has 
been able to give them an article 
of excellent quality at a very low 
price. He had the vision, he de- 
veloped the idea; to him and to 
him alone is the credit of the 
accomplishment due. 

But to do this he had to acquire 
sole ownership of the company. 
The business had been established 
long before he became connected 
with' it. He began as a salaried 


A Business 
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employee. Gradually he boug! 
out the owners until he possess« 
practically the entire stock of th 
company. What will he do no 
—keep it? Or will he recogni 
that it will not be possible for hi 
to continue in the business for 
ever and make provision now : 
that the public will be able 

obtain the benefits that his con 
mercial genius placed at _ the 
disposal during his lifetirne? 

Many successful men have rev- 
ognized this principle of endurit 
success and have _ surround 
themselves with associates whi 
are in full sympathy with tl 
policies upon Which the prese: 
success of the business is founded. 
Examples of this may be foun 
on all sides. One example tha 
was brought to our attention r 
cently is that of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company. It is a convenient 
illustration, because the policics 
of the company are known to the 
public in a general way and the 
product is in wide use. 

The Kodak company is not so 
large as the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion nor the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. It is what may be called an 
average-size business of world- 
wide dimensions. Therefore the 
business may be said to have many 
points of resemblance to the great 
run of average-size businesses 
and -the policies that have been 
adopted with so much success by 
Kodak would probably work : 
successfully in other companies. 

George Eastman has surrounded 
himself with big men. The so- 
journer in Rochester, N. Y., is 
invariably amazed to meet 
many men prominent in the city's 
business and social life who are 
Kodak officials. The founder of 
Kodak is unafraid of greatness 
his own business family. 

Many of the men who ha 
risen to positions of power 
Kodak today are men formerly 
the head of smaller busines: 
that did not provide the scope fo 
their abilities which these me 
have since found with the Kod 
company. What if George East 
man should retire in the ne 
future? Any one of a dozen m 
could step into his place and ta 
up his work where he lays it dov 
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aid still have about him men 
€ —- to perpetuate the Eastman 
1,eals, 

What would be the loss to the 
e onomic wealth of the country if 
concerns like Kodak, Victor, 
Campbell Soups, and others were 
ail to go out of business? The 
less would not be merely that 
occasioned by the throwing out of 
employment of many thousands of 
employees. It would be vastly 
greater. People buy Kodaks, Vic- 
trolas and. cans of soup. be- 
cause the thing they buy repre- 
sents a service they need. All of 
these concerns achieved their 
erowth by means of advertising. 
Every dollar spent in advertising 
has given employment to an in- 
terminable line of people from the 
man who writes the copy to the 
dealer who makes the sale. The 
advertising dollar is the builder 
of factories. 

Should the head of any one of 
these concerns die today and an 
outsider be placed in charge who 
did not believe in advertising, 
volume production, wide distribu- 
tion and low price, what would be 
the result? Loss — far-reaching 
and not easily reparable. 

The owner of a one-man busi- 
ness has something to brag about 
—while he lives. But when he 
dies, unless he has trained others 
to carry on his ideals, the danger 
is that the glory will depart from 
his business and the monument he 
thought to erect will indeed be 
founded in the sand. 


Advertising Almost every day 
and Pocket ¢ read of per- 


M sons being held 
oney up by highway- 
nen and several thousand dollars 
ing found on their persons. A 
lruggist is held up in his home 
1 loot of $30,000 obtained. A 
sician is stuck up in his office 
| $6,000 is extracted from him. 

i thus do the accounts run. 
Ve have often wondered why 
ple carry so much loose money 
round with them. We can under- 
id why a large sum of money 
1 sht be withdrawn from a bank 
payroll purposes, but why 
ild an individual whose ordi- 
cash requirements are very 
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small have as much money in his 
pockets as would be needed to 
start a country bank? 

The druggist said he had the 
“wad” for a business deal. In 
the name of Alexander Hamilton, 
why should cash be needed for a 
deal? Why not use a cashier’s 
check or bank draft or some other 
recognized instrument that is just 
as good as gold? 

Busy men, such as physicians, 
often accumulate a lot of cash 
because they haven’t time to go to 
the bank to deposit. Why do not 
more banks send out messengers 
for such deposits, as is now done 
in some cities? 

Generally speaking, everybody 
carries too much cash, particularly 
folks who are traveling. The 
amount of money kept out of use 
in this way is enormous. . Banks, 
we believe, could do much to pre- 
vent this. They maintain many 
different kinds of services that 
are not sufficiently well known to 
the public. These services require 
more advertising. While the banks 
do not profit directly from the 
rendering of this service, they 
would profit indirectly by reason 
of the larger deposits and the 
slightly longer period that the 
money would stay in the banks. 


Did you notice 
That Lifts y's .¢isement 
the Curtain of the Western 
Electric Company, in which a lay- 

out of the 201 parts that make 
up an ordinary telephone was 

pictured ? 

To us it came as a surprising 
revelation that there are so many 
screws, bolts, nuts, washers, discs, 
flanges and other parts in such a 
simple little instrument as the 
desk telephone. We have been 
using the phone every day with- 
out giving any thought as to its 
complexity or of the human in- 
genutity and mechanical skill re- 
quired to bring it into existence. 

It would therefore seem as 
though there is a field for adver- 
tising that would make us more 
appreciative of the many Twen- 
tieth Century conveniences which 
we are daily enjoying. We do 
not properly appraise the wonder- 


Advertising 
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ful service which has been built 
up for our benefit. Do we realize, 
for instance, all the time and ef- 
fort and ability and capital it takes 
to place a quart of pasteurized 
milk at our doorstep the same 
hour every morning? We com- 
plain bitterly when there is a 
slip-up in the service, but do we 
appreciate how very seldom there 
is a slip-up? 

There is a prolific source of 
copy in this idea which the West- 
ern Electric suggests. There is 
behind-the-scenes information in 
nearly every business about which 
the public would like to know. 
An excellent campaign of this na- 
ture was recently run by the Lack- 
awanna Railroad. It contrasted 
present railroad service with the 
service given in the pioneer days 
of the D., L. & W. Ry. The mar- 
velous progress that has been 
made graphically showed how lit- 
tle the irate commuter has to kick 
about when the 7.59 pulls into 
Hoboken four minutes late. 

While The _ vice-presi- 
Painting the dent in charge of 
Piutese sales for a big 
textile company 
is afraid some of his salesmen are 
painting pictures instead of selling 
goods. He thinks some of them 
are selling lantern slides instead 
of yardage for the cutting-up 
trade. 

He says: “We have a fine port- 
folio. The president likes it; I 
like it too; so do some of the 
salesmen and so do some of their 
customers. But it is rather a 
formidable looking arrangement 
and I sometimes think that our 
less experienced men scare away 
many a sale with it. They do 
manage to get the dealer to follow 
them through an interesting -pan- 
orama that includes an airplane 
photograph of our plant, a com- 
plete schedule for suggested ad- 
vertising for a typical retailer in 
our line, many sample dealer helps 
pasted in, two series of suggested 
form letters clipped in and care- 
fully numbered, lantern slides and 
all the rest. 

“They're fine things for the 
dealer to use, but the salesman 


INK Mar. 2, 192: 
who doesn’t use his judgment in 
painting his advertising picture is 
apt to sit down in a busy man’s 
office and carry him through the 
whole portfolio. He may sell him 
everything from the airplane 
photograph to the lantern slide;, 
and tire the man out before he 
has come to a discussion of whet 
the product can do for the deale’, 
or what it can do to help his 
customers in their householi 
problems.” 

From where we are sitting, ‘t 
would seem that the obvious thing 
for the sales manager to do is to 
get his men to speak thus: “This, 
and this, and this are what my 
house will offer you in addition 
to a fine product which will do 
thus and so for you, and thus for 
your customers.” 

The salesman first of all is hired 
to sell his product. If he wants 
to paint the picture later to clinch 
the sale, so much the better. 

Many salesmen have the knack 
of painting a picture quickly and 
concisely without taking up a lot 
of time. But as for the salesman 
who confuses his job and goes out 
to sell airplane photographs or 
lantern slides instead of his prod- 
uct, we agree with the sales man- 
ager—he would be better off 
painting pictures on a sign board. 


Will Hays Dinner Next 
Month 


The dinner of publishing interests in 


honor of Postmaster General Hays, 
which it was proposed to hold March 8, 
has been cancelled at the request of 
the committee. The latter part of 
April, at the time of the annual con 
ventions of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the Asso- 
ciated Press, Mr. Hays will be a dinner 
uest of publishers. The National 
‘ublishers Association will be identi- 

with the newspaper publishers in 
this dinner. 


Tire Account for Albee 
~ ° 
Corporation 
The Albee Corporation, 
vertising agency, is now 
entire account of the Hydro-Unite 
Company, Pottstown, Pa. 
Newspapers, trade journals and maga- 
— will be used. Walter L. Haskell, 
who has been in charge of the Milw-u- 
kee office of The Albee Corporation, is 
now representing this agency in Toledo. 


Chicago ad- 
handling the 
Tire 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENnTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes ) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric-Co. 
American Chicle Company 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


Nore: In accordance with its policy 
of concentration, this agency does not 
permit the initial study and development 
of service on a new account to be inter- 
rupted by the acceptance of a still newer 


one. During the considerable period, 
therefore, while the problems of our 
fourth and newest client, the American 
Chicle Company, are being mastered, 
a fifth account will not be sought. 
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WANTED 


A Mail-Order Copy 
Man with Publishing 
Experience 


NE of America’s largest 

publishing houses is look- 
ing for a man who is essen- 
tially a ‘“‘salesman on paper’’— 
one who is especially strong on 
sales letters and circulation- 
getting circular material. 


HE man desired now lives 

in New York. He is young, 
human, and will fit in an or- 
ganization where there is wide 
room for him to build a real 
future, 


ELL yourself in a letter 

which briefly outlines your 
education, experience, age, sal- 
ary and any other personal in- 
formation you care to give. 


Address “ Magazines”’ 
Box 5, Sta. C, New York City. 



































This Man Will Build 
Himself into Your 
Business 


He has a position—what he wants is 
a permanent connection that affords a 
real opportunity. 

He has served his time in advertis- 
ing agencies—as copy writer, contact 
man, and member of the Plan Board. 
Has done active selling, too; in one 
case tripling sales in less than a year. 

His experience has been almost en- 
tirely in automotive and technical 
lines, and his best work is yet to be 
done—he hasn’t slipped into a rut. 

He does not expect a job to be made 
to order for him—he does expect a job 
with a lot of work—as Advertising 
Manager with a manufacturer, or as 
Account Executive with a busy agency. 

Age 38—married—friendly personal- 
ity—healthy—bank account—unques- 
tionable references—salary $7,500. 
New York City preferred. 

Addréss “EK. B.,’’ Box 162, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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R. W. Lindsay Sales Manager 
of Pratt & Lambert 


R. W. Lindsay, for the last four 
years manager of industrial sales of 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., has been made 
sales manager. He will continue in 
charge of industrial sales and take on 
added duties in trade sales work, being 
located, as formerly, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
headquarters of the company. Mr. Lind 
say s been with the company (or 
thirteen years. 


Chicago Agency Secures New 
Accounts 


The Ideal Laboratories Co., Chicago, 
maker of “Lura” toilet preparations, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the McJunkin Advertising Company, 
Chicago. A newspaper campaign for 
“Lura” liquid shampoo is _ being 
planned. The McJunkin Advertising 
Company _ has also secured the account 
of the Grand Rapids Tire & Rubber 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


George H. Phelps Forms Own 
Company in Detroit 


George Harrison Phelps, director of 
advertising of Dodge Brothers, Detroit, 
has organized his own company and 
will conduct a general advertising ser 
vice under the name of George fiers 
son Phelps, Incorporated. He _ will 
continue to direct the advertising for 
Dodge automobiles. The new company 
will begin operating April 1. 


F. H. Behrens with “Pacific 
Marine Review” 


F. H. Behrens, for nine years with 
the McGraw-Hill Co., in the advertis- 
ing and editorial departments of Elec- 
tric Railway Journal and more recently 
with the Simmons-Boardman Publish 
ing Co., is now Eastern Manager of! 
the Pacific Marine Review and the 
Western Machinery World with head 
quarters at New York. 


E. R. Strempel with “The Red 
Book Magazine” 


E. R. Strempel, who has been sales 
manager for Free-Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Sewing Machines, is now asso- 
ciated with Ralph K. Strassman in the 
New York office of The Red Book 
Magazine. Mr. Strempel was formerly 
with the American Magazine and later 
with the George Batten Company. 


Waterbury “American” Sold 
to R. R. Whitman 


Russell R. Whitman, publisher of 
the New York Comnterctdl: has bought 
the Waterbury, Conn., American. 
Charles F. Chapin will continue to be 
editor of the American and will act 
as the personal representative of “fz/ 
Whitman. 
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MILLION AND A HALF 


(1,500,000) 


“DAILY MAILS” DAILY 
NEW WORLD’S RECORD MADE 


London, England 
6th February 1922 


We certify that the average net daily sale of 
“The Daily Mail,” after deducting all unsold 
and free copies whatsoever, for the month 
ended 31st January 1922, was 


1,532,709 


LEVER, HONEYMAN & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 
E. LAYTON BENNETT, SONS & CO., 
Chartered Accountants 


Appended are the figures of net sale for the past twelve months: 


28th February (1921) 1,295,637 
31st March 1,344,944 
30th April 1,372,294 
31st May 1,381,217 
30th June 1,405,837 
3ist July 1,435,311 
31st August 1,425,604 
30th September 1,433,641 
3lst October 1,437,328 
30th November 1,465,196 
31st “ecember 1,483,745 
31st January (1922) 1,532,709 


FULL INFORMATION FROM “ THE DAILY MAIL”’ 
NEW YORK BUSINESS OFFICE: THIRTY 
CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s | mm 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster is one of the 
last persons in the world to ad- 
vocate the use of gunman methods 
of salesmanship as a means of 
making sales in a dull period. It 
is as everlastingly true in busi- 
ness as it is in life that “free 
choice” is an inalienable right of 
every human being. Unless the 
buyer wants to buy as hotly as 
the seller wants to sell, there is 
no real sale. Forcing the buyer 
to buy against his will has re- 
sulted in present sales of one and 
two dollars that have killed future 
sales of hundreds and thousands. 
What, then, is the salesman’ to 
do when people refuse to buy? 
Accept the refusal and commit 
hari-kari? We would hesitate to 
recommend this in every case. 
One thing a salesman can do is 
to listen to the reasons given by 
the prospect and then find out 
whether these reasons may be 
only excuses. 
* * 


One sales manager found a 
way. He found it only by going 
out into the field and making a 
personal investigation. 

He was prompted to make the 
investigation because of a report 
received from one of his best 
salesmen. The report dealt with 
a certain Pennsylvania town 
where this company had three 
excellent dealer customers. Every 
one of the dealers had refused to 
buy when the salesman called. 
This report came as the culmina- 
tion of a week of poor reports. 

The sales manager made a trip 
to that town at once. He sought 
the manager of the hotel. Did the 
town have a Board of Trade or 
Chamber of Commerce? Yes, it 
did. Who was the secretary? 

After obtaining all the facts 
possible from the hotel manager 
about business conditions in town 
the sales manager called on the 
secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Before he parted com- 
pany with the secretary, he had a 
card of intreduction to the presi- 
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dent of the local Rotary Club, the 
presidents of four banks and the 
business managers of two nevys- 
papers. He spent the rest of the 
day interviewing these people. 

* * * 


The next day he called on his 
largest dealer and asked him why 
he had not bought. Because he 
had not sold anything since the 
salesman had called on him be- 
fore. Why had he not? Because 
nobody was buying. Why were 
they not? Because the town was 
broke—nobody had any money. 
None of the local merchants was 
doing any business, the banks 
were not lending any money, and 
things locally were in awful shape. 

This sad condition of affairs 
was not reflected in the sales 
manager’s findings of the previous 
day. 

To begin with, the secretary of 
the Chamber told him that at the 
latest meeting of the retail mer- 
chants association, most of the 
merchants present had reported 
business improving. The bankers 
interviewed by the sales manager 
gave him copies of their latest 
published statements, and told him 
of a very healthy condition in 
regard to savings deposits. The 
business managers of the news- 
papers showed him that many 
local merchants were advertising 
and doing a good business. 

There were the facts. The 
dealer could not deny them. There 
was nothing wrong with the town. 
The retailer was wrong and 
everything else was right. 

This experience taught the sales 
manager a valuable lesson—name- 
ly, that retailers, as a rule, do not 
know what is going on in their 
own towns. He therefore in- 
structed all salesmen to make it 
a point whenever they found busi- 
ness bad in a town to interview 
the secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the bankers and the 
newspapers for facts with which 
to convince the dealer that con- 
ditions are better than he thinks. 
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Selling Copy 


Weare glad to state plainly 
our belief that advertising 
copy first and foremost 
should sell goods. And we 
have been unusually suc- 
cessful, we are told, in se- 
curing both prestige and 
good will for clients whose 
advertising, as prepared by 
us, really does sell. 


Write for these booklets: 


“How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


“Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores’’ 


“Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


PACROSS@: 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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A Man 
“On the Way Up” 


Who desires an opportu- 
nity in the advertising: pro- 
fession commensurate with 
unusual ability, is wanted by 
a leading lithographic or- 
ganization. A knowledge of 
advertising principles, crea- 
tive and sales ability and 
good address are among the 
qualities required—technical 
knowledge unnecessary. 
Every opportunity for prog- 
ress and an assured future 
for man of requisite talent. | 

Probably this man is 
young, but he must be essen- 
tially a business man and 
able to meet men of large 
caliber. Address, “L. H.,” 
Box 165, care PRINTERS’ INK. 














With Two Good | 
Prospective Accounts 


I am open for a copy or con- 
tact position where I shall have 
time to continue developing 
these prospects. 


I have created intensely hu- 
man and pulling copy on sub- 
jects supposedly dead. Certainly 
you have seen my work and 
found it good. 

Yet my strength is even more 
in plans and merchandising, in 
thinking straight and spotting 
the winning sales appeal. 

To any agency I shal! bring 
strength and added vision in 
both production and contact 
work, 

Christian, age 33, C. E. 10 
years’ advertising, 7 years’ 
agency work, 

Address “N. A.,” Box 161, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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And the best feature of the 
idea, this sales manager assures 
us, is that the information geth- 
ered by the salesman gives him 
a confidence that he did not have 
before and which he needed even 
more than the retailer! 


The importance of advertising 
to Youth is wonderfully excm. 
plified in the strides being made 
by the numerous radio outfit 
manufacturing enterprises. ‘The 
idea has literally become an over- 
night craze. In his own suburban 
section, the Schoolmaster has seen 
eleven houses wired over their 
roofs within°the past week. In 
every little town radio shops are 
opening. 

It was while attending a special 
radio concert at one of these 
suburban “stores” that the School- 
master discovered something that 
interested him. Young boys and 
girls were the enthusiasts. Chil- 
dren made their elders come to 
investigate. 

Dad was made to feel that he 
was very much behind the times, 
an old fogey, if he did not make 
the radio installation. 

Reports from various manu fac- 
turers show that the young folks 
are pushing the radio idea and are 
largely responsible for the tre 
mendous volume of sales. 


The ever-increasing importance 
of advertising to the dealer was 
impressed upon the Schoolmaster 
last week by listening to an agency 
man’s troubles. The latter had 
just discovered to his great dis- 
may that dealers thought a certain 
product was “ 
on the market.” 
ing to spend more than a 
million dollars annually to adver- 
tise that product he was much 


purchases and asked for this par- 
ticular product. 

“We have it,” said the clerk 
“but we do not recommend it,” 
and added some statements tha 
were uncomplimentary in the e 
treme. The consumer challenged 
the truthfulness of the ren s 
and added for emphasis that her 
husband wrote the copy. 
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Their Best Bet! 


We've been in THE ROTARIAN now for about six months, and I 
fin! that each succeeding month brings an increasing number of in- 
quiries over the preceding month. In other words, one dollar spent in 
THE ROTARIAN today brings us really twice the returns it purchased 
six months ago. 

That’s the principal reason why we support THE ROTARIAN as 
one of our best bets today. Likewise, that’s the reason THE ROTARIAN 
is on our list throughout 1922. 

THE HOCKENBURY SYSTEM, INC. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Representatives CHICAGO Advertising Manager 
Constantine & Hull Great Britain Frank R. Jennings 
7 West 16th St., New York Thos. Stephenson 910 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
6 Se. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 
Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S.A. and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.06 in all 
other countries 


Published Monthly by the International Association of Rotary Clubs 





World’s SY 

Greatest ay Chicago. 
Grocers INTERNATIONAL Illinois 
Journal GROCER 


Dominates Chicago and the Central West 


-15,000 Retail and Wholesale Grocers 








myn hed Outer Ait 


S ONBALL It" Yet 











“GIBBONS Knows CANADA”) 


DRONTO 1ONTREAIL 
=> - 
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2-Color 
Printing 


Exceptionally low costs on 
fine catalog and book work 
in long runs. 


We have for sale excess capacity 
of new Cottrell two-color two-side 
web rotary magazine press, deliv- 
ering sheet 24% in. x 35% in. 
Finest color work at cost far be- 
low any flat-bed equipment. 


”. Printers’ Ink 


Address “ 





What can 
You 

Bring to 

an Agency ? 


One of the smaller agencies 
(A. N. P. A. recognition) an- 
ticipating quick business im- 
provement is offering partici- 
pating interest to the right 
parties, with or without capital. 
Address “W. F.,” Box 164, 


care of Printers’ Ink 





PERFECTION 
COPY-FITTER 
For Every Advertising Man 


Here’s a time, money, work and 
worry saving assistant for your lay- 
out and copy preparation. A perfected 
scale used mechanically—not referred 
to—that tells you exactly the amount 
of copy for a given space. No 
counting of words, no multiplying— 
the Copy Fitter does it all. 

Sent on FREE TRIAL—S2.00 if Kept 

Send me your name and address 
for a Perfection Copy-Fitter on 10 
days’ FREE trial. If it makes good 
send me $2.00. If not, return it. 
That's fair, isn’t it? Then send for 
yours NOW. 


J. B. WALKER, 420 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
EEL TT 
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“It is splendid advertising,” 
clerk admitted, “but the prod 
itself is the bummest on the m 
ket.” 

An investigation followed, 
it was found that dealers in ge 
eral held about the same view. 
canvass of the sales talks that 
gone to the dealers, both throug! 
trade magazines and direct-n 
showed that not a word had | 
said about the quality of the p: 
uct. Only the extensive consu 
advertising had been sold to th 
and the erroneous impression had 
been allowed to spread that the 
article was of poor quality, and 
an army of dealers had been busil) 
employed in trying to counteract 
the effects of the advertising. 

It is a great tribute to the effec- 
tiveness of advertising that the 
sale of the product had increased 
in spite of dealer antagonism 
But the next trade advertising will 
emphasize strongly the quality of 
the product. 


National Carbon Co. Com- 
bines Sales Departments 


The National Carbon Company has 
consolidated the sales organizations of 
Columbia Batteries and Eveready 
Flashlights. The consolidated organi 
zation will have i headquarters in 
Long Island City, N. 

H, Crawford becomes general sales 
manager, Emmet K. Moore assistant 
general sales manager, and G 
Clemenson, assistant general sales man 
ager, while F. Wilson-Lawrenson takes 
charge of publicity and sales promotion 


“Profitable Retailing,” New 


Chicago Publication 


Profitable Retailing is the name of 
a new monthly publication that is 
planned to “furnish retail merchants 
with selected information in conden 
form.” It will cover specifically, ac 
cording to its announcement, matters 
of interest to hardware, implement. 
feed and ggneral stores in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio and In- 
diana. Publication offices are in 
Chicago. 


Sell to ST. LOUIS 


And ft s | Fan nous 


Gane Memocra 


Dail 
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“School Days” a New Maga- 
zine for Boys and Girls 


hool Days, a magazine for boys 
and girls, is being published twice a 
mo: th at New York by School Days 
Publishing Company, Inc. The offices 
of he publishing company are: S. 
Harrison, president, and . Gold 
steit, secretary and treasurer. H. A 
Harison is editor. 

The publication is specifically in- 
d for girls and boys between the 
of eleven and seventeen. It is 
at a price of three cents per copy. 


A Dream, Perhaps 


To the publisher who is wearied with 
the task of asking for advertisements 
from his local merchants and meeting 
with the attitude that said merchants 
do not give a tinker’s imprecation 
whether their ads appear in his paper, 
it must be refreshing and encouraging 
to hear that an Oklahoma newspaper 
has been sued for one hundred dol- 
lars by a grocer whose ad was inad- 
vertently left out of the paper.—The 
Missours Valley Publisher. 


Texas Millers Appoint 
Chambers Agency 


The Fant Milling Co., Sherman, 
Texas, has appointed The Chambers 
Agency, Inc., New Orleans, to handle 
the advertising of Gladiola and Fant’s 
Fairy flour. Copy is going out to 
Southern newspapers. 


Arnold A. Mowbray has resigned as 
manager of the membership department 
f the National Association of Credit 
Men to become executive secretary of 
the National Selected Morticians, the 
headquarters of which is in Pittsburgh. 








How to Do Mail-Order 
Advertising 


The second article of V. E. Pratt’s 
authoritative series on this little 
understood subject appeared in 
the February issue of The Mailbag. 
A few copies of that issue and of 
that of January—containing the 
opening article—still available. 


Subscription, $2 a Year 
Single Copies, 20c. 


Marpac PusiisHinc Co., 
12001) West 9th St., Cleveland, O. 


—_ 
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{ “Greatest Lumber 


Newspaper on 
Earth.” 





Published 

in CHICAGO 

—Read wherever 
lumber is cut or sold. 











there to solve advertising and 

probleme. That's why the leedi 

advertising and 

it. This month's Bulletin shows 
Write for it now. 

THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 

P.O. Box 101 Indianapolis, Ind. 


you 

















composition 
by a personnel specially adapted to the 
interpretation of layouts. Day & night. 


GARAMOND PRESS INC 
357 W 36StN Y : Longacre 2440-41 





WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


ASK Meserc les 


A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. 

A Library Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman, 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D. 
450 Fourth Avenue, NewYork. [Ed!tor-in-Chief 








PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


. Faith is the name of a 
little monthly publica- 
tion we issue. If you 
would like to receive it 
just send us your name. 


A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square BRYant 0131 
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Your copy: 


might be more effective if written 
by an agency-trained free lance. 
Reasonable rates. If you think I 
could help you, address “R. J.,” 
Box 160, care Printers’ Ink, 833 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 








An Irresistible Force 
to overcome 


SALES RESISTANCE 


Advertising Balloons 
Ask us how 
Dept. AB 
THE TOYCRAFT RUBBER COMPANY 
Ashland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


“Toyco” 











BACK IN 1778 
General Sullivan—- New Hampshirean — 
started the ball a-rolling—eventually Untle 
Sam was born. As New Hampshireans—— 
with true General Sullivan instinct--we 
start the ball a-rolling for advertisers— 
eventually the Universe knows. New Hamp- 
. shire—‘‘Playground of America’’—Mecca 
of Tourists—College Students—Prosperous 
Natives. Service der on Request. 
ALBERT ADVERTISING SERVICE 
93 High Street, Portsmouth, N. H. 




































Originating 


—_ 
SALESLETTERS that GRIP 


Combining Force and Novelty 


SITGREAVES-ADVERTISING 


1620 
T St. 


The Complete Book on Engraving 
Rejatios and related (35) nie, 


ercial Engraving 
Printing” (850 pgs.; over 1500 


WASHINGTON, 3: 
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Newspaper Campaign fo: 
Lang Stoves 
A newspaper comesign in the Po ific 
Northwest for the Lang M. au. 
facturing Company, Seattle manv‘ac- 


turer of Lang Stoves, is being plan: ed. 
National hotel publications and P.. ific 


Northwest farm papers will also be 
used. 
The Birchard Company, Seattle ad- 


vertising agency, will direct the cam 


paign. 





Elected to the Board ot 
Shur-on Optical Co. 


At a meeting of the stockholder: of 
the Siur-on tical Co., of Roche:s:er, 
N. Y., Elmer Robinson was electe: to 
the board of dixectors. 

fr. Robinson has been advertising 
manager of the Shur-on company for 
the last three years. 





“Sealdsweet” Advertising 
England 


The Florida Citrus Exchange is ad 
vertising “Sealdsweet” oranges and 
grapefruit in newspapers of England, 
through the Thomas Advertising Ser 
vice of Jacksonville, Fla. 


Ss 





New Account for Foley 
Agency 
The David Berg Industrial Alcohol 
* 


Company, a . has appointed 
the Richard A. ole Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Piitatcie ia, to handle 


its advertising. 





C. Foster Browning with 
Aitkin-Kynett Co. 


C. Foster Browning has joined The 
Aitkin-Kynett Company, advertising 
agency of Philadelphia, as one of the 
staff of the copy and contact depart 
ments. 





ilistns.) tells how to prepare copy ; 
‘how to choose method of rep 

tion, paper, plates, color harmo- 
nies, and hundreds of other helpfu’ 
suggestions, Write for prospectus, 
approval offer and payment plan. 
Commercial Engraving Pub. Co. 


Dept. FB Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRESS INCORPORATED 
NTELLIGENCE and taste are 
elements that contribute quite 


as muchas mechanical knowledge 
to the production of finer printing 


357 W 36ST + L'acre 2440 


















































LOS ANGELES 





FIRST IN PAID CIRCULATION 
(Over 140,000 daily) 


FIRST IN PAID ADVERTISING 
(National and local) 


FIRST IN RESULTS FROM ADS 
















“Supreme in the evening field” 


Representatives: 

New York: Chicago: 
H. W. Moloney, G. Logan Payne Co., 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette F ids. 
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if Classified Advertisements 








ach insertion. 
ents. Cash must accompany order. 


m First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








lassified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


cost fifty-five cents a line for 
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LJ 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR YOUR 

_ copy of Harris-Dibble Bulletin, 

rs of § 297 Madison Avenut, N. Y. C. 

; It presents some good publishing oppor- 
to @ tunities. 


Are You in Need of an Eastern Adver- 














tising 

y tor B tising Manager? Experienced advertis- 
ing man seeks one or two publications 
to represent in New York City and 

‘ vicinity. Box 668, Printers’ Ink. 
Add snap to drab printed 
pages with these color- 
is ad ful little “spots.” Drawn 
ind to your order. Under 2 
gland, inches square, $1.00. Box 





654, care Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 


vy Bought and Sold 

Printers’ Outfitters 

CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
I have a patent on a device for a coun- 
ter display on which any man calling on 
National Advertisers can make a big 
drive handling this as a side line. This 
patent is for sale. Address Box 652, P. I. 


FINANCIAL COPY 


Warm, dignified copy for agencies and 
conservative financial houses. A. 
Strader, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Murray Hill 7513. 


‘Addressograph Plates of 
27,000 Barbers For Sale 


These plates-cover the pregristece of the 
leading barber shops of 35 States. We 
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eliminated the dead ones when we used 

D |fithem six weeks ago. You will find them 
a to be more accurate than a new set 
_|#which would cost you three times as 
iON much. Write or wire, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Corhpany, Canton, Ohio. 





NG HIGH CLASS 


(TO ENGRAVING HOUSE 


oper:ting day and night, desires to 
conn ct with Publisher or Agency 
using a large volume of PHOTO 
ENGRAVINGS. An interesting 
prop: sition will be made to those 
interested. Box 644, Printers’ Ink. 















Manufacturer of toilet article is look- 
ing for a sales agency to put it on the 


market. It is a staple, the best in its 
class, and is sold under a registered 
trade-mark. Box 665, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES SYNDI- 
CATING advertising or feature service 
to weekly newspapers will be interested 
in our ad-feature service. State territory. 
E. G. Kitson, 126 Shelby Block, Detroit. 





HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED MAN wanted to man- 
age circulation of established Eastern 
farm paper. Please state experience 
and salary expected. Box 650, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED 
Letterer and Designer. Good Position. 
Howarp-Wesson-Company, 
Artists-Engravers 
Worcester, Mass. 


Advertising or Premium Salesman. 
$150.00 up weekly. Most complete and 
novel advertising service. High-class 
man only. Korngold, Mgr., 3164 
Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 
County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 


Artist—Must be first class layout man 
on direct-by-mail work of all kinds 
Send samples of work with application. 
The Walter S. Miller Co., 14-16 N. St. 
Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 
wanted by High-Class Bank Printers and 
Lithographers. Good salary and splendid 
opportunity for capable man. State full 
particulars, Box 662, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ART SOLICITOR 
wanted to sell for four known 
artists. 

1133 Broadway, Room 1601 


TRADE YarEe WANTS EASTERN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Southern trade publication of 27 years’ 
standing and recognized by leading 
agencies, wants Eastern advertising 
representative. Commission basis. Satis- 
factory arrangement on existing accounts. 
State what publications you now repre- 
sent. Immediate connection. 
Merchant and Manufacturer 
ville, Tenn. 
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WANTED—Estimator and typo- 
graphical layout man. Northwest- 
ern Ohio Plant. Box 641, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


NEWSPAPER WRITER wanted for 
new trade publication, who is good at 
obtaining material from interviews, and 
to handle editorial end. Perhaps assume 
entire charge of the production of the 
magazine. ddress Box 660, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago Office. 


SALESMAN (HIGH GRADE) 
wanted by High-Class Printers and 
Lithographers for Boston; also one for 
New England. Preferably with follow- 
ing among Bankers, Brokers or Com- 
mercial concerns. State full particulars. 
Application confidential. Box 663, P. I. 











Man, experienced, to write copy. 
Ads morning and evening papers 
for retail clothing establishment. 
State experience in detail. Box 
643, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR AND MANAGER ' 
Successful experience as editor, advertis- 
ing salesman, circulation manager and 
business manager on class publications in 
engineering, public utility and business 
fields. Now engaged, but will consider 
making change involving wider responsi- 
bilities. Box 653, Printers’ Ink. 


Agent wanted in every city in America 
to sell an inexpensive new article that is 
needed for daily use in every office and 
home. Easy seller, good profits. Perma- 
nent, exclusive arrangements possible. 
Write for particulars, mentioning this 
ublication. P. O, Box 1158, City Hall 
tation, New York City. 


WANT FIGURE ARTIST 

who does pen and ink well. Must devise 
and draw situations in color containing 
people who look natural, human and 
appealing. Good salary and good future 
for steady man who can forget the 
bright lights and “stay put” with a live 
organization in a live and growing 
art field. Send samples with letter. 
Wilson H. Advertising Service, 
New Haven, Conn. 


ADVERTISING 
—SALESMAN 

















with experience in planning adver- 
tising and in sales promotion work. 
One who can go out alone or with 
salesmen and prove that his plans 
bring business, at a profit, from 
those who buy and sell furniture. 


Address: Box 645, 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Real Estate Expert Wanted—Ex. 
perienced as manager and solicitor 
of advertising for class magazine, 
Address Box 659, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—We need another all- 
artist, good on figures and lettering 
fer young man of sufficient experience j 
commercial field to place him past 
ginner’s stage. Starting salary mod 
but future is promising. Send samp!: 
detailed letter, stating past exper 
age, salary desired, whether ma 
TAUBER ADVERTISING AGEN 
Star Bldg., Washington, ; 


Protestant Religious Organization de 
sires someone with, required ability for 
Advertising and Circulation Manager of 
their official publication, The Christian 
Home Magazine. 

This publication has a large future 
Some man will find a rare opportunityt 
render a worth-while service. If inter 
ested, address Rev. Wm. Matthew Hol. 
derby, 541 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


Experienced Salesman of Printing 
needed by growing concern. Opportu 
nity for young man who desires to build 
business for himself and later organize 
a sales force. Territory will be only s 
large at first as can be well worked. 
Man must be able to think out the other 
man’s problems and help him to succes 
by creative advertising. Opportunity lim 
ited only by ability and en of man, 
Headquarters will be Terre Haute, Ind. 
Sell yourself to us as evidence tha 
you can sell yourself to others. P. 0. 
Box 596, Terre Haute, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
booklets, etc. 

















House-organs, folders, 
New York 
additional. work. High-class; 
delivery, close co-operation. STRY KER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 10 
FOR SALE 
Complete Advertising Course 
—$25.00. Our La Salle Letter Writing 
Course—$25.00. Will send either on 
C. O. D. or insured parcel post on re 
Address Box 642, cart 


Our I.C.S. 


ceipt of price. 
of Printers’ Ink. 





Artist—Here is a headquarters for 

at a good New York address with an | 
to-date printer, where you can have 
rent and whatever work we have 0 
general advertising, illustrations, posters 
etc. An opportunity for good free lanc 
to start out for himself. Box 649, P. ! 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


¢vertising Managership of growing con- 
n in Middle West sought by competent 

1 of 28. Agency, advertising depart- 
t, and editorial experience. $325 per 
th. Availablein90days. Box 651, P.I. 


ARTIST 

advertising experience. 
Illustrations. 
Box 








eral years’ 

Specializing Pen-and-Ink 
le or part-time proposition. 
Printers’ Ink. 


MANAGER’S ASSISTANT 
ing man, 19, experienced agency, 
ent N. Y. U. nights, wants to assist 
rtising manager; stenographer; New 
k. Box 656, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY CONNECTION WANTED 
by young, college-trained copy writer 
with practical experience. Knowledge 
of type, layouts and engravings. Ste- 
nographer-typist. Box 666, P. I 


Artist and Copy Writer, young man 
19), desires connection with New York 
firt Can speak English, Spanish and 
French fluently, and has had 2 years’ 
experience in art studios, Box 657, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—High school education, four 
years’ training sculpture, expert letterer, 
speaking three languages, wishes position 
with New York Advertising Firm. Will 
work for moderate salary to begin. Ad- 
dress Box 648, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISER’S ASSISTANT—Young 
man, now employed, desires connection 
with an advertising agency, or company. 
Two years’ experience, At present study- 
ing advertising. Knowledge of commer- 
cial art. Box 661, Printers’ Ink. 


Do You Want a Western Advertising 
Manager? Have Chicago Office. Now 
representing New York financial weekly. 
Prefer representative trade paper. Wart 
additional connection. Address “F.H.E.,” 
727 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Director of Circulation, Advertising 
and Mechanical Departments of lea‘- 
ing trade paper for many years would 
change his connection. Thorough knowl- 
edge of mechanics, makeup and organiz>- 
tion. Available April first in New York 
Cit Box 669, Printers’ Ink. 


MR. NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER 
rtising salesman, copy writer and 
ercial letterer who.can make and 
youts that will increase your local 
ge seeks opportunity with live or- 
ition. Has many selling ideas, be- 
plenty of features that really sell. 
rate salary until worth is proved. 
ss Box 658, Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS, 
DEPARTMENT STORES, 
ATTENTION 
g man, college trained, widely trav- 
eled and read, of sound ideas, limited 
agency experience following I. C. S. ad- 
verti-ing course, desires connection as 
Assistant to Advertising Manager De- 
Partrent or Specialty Store, or would 
cons''er copy department or other chan- 
nel pointing toward greater opportunity. 
Box 655, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
experienced in direct-mail 
selling, gas engines, washing 
machines, cream separators, 
farm implements, wants $4000 
position. Age 35; electrical 
engineer, married. Employer 
writes: “Would bank on his 
ability to handle any job he 
tackles; recommend him in 
every way.” Mention 3951-B. 


Fernacos EXcHANce,Inc. 


Serinerie.o. Mass. 





ONE-MAN ORGANIZATION 
Young Gentleman, Executive Calibre, 
Accountant, Correspondent, Secretary. 
Knowledge Advertising, Sales, Costs. 
University Education. Box 647, P. I. 


A HUMAN MAN 
Also a student of advertising for two 
years, with nine months’ selling experi- 
ence in magazine field, possessing de- 
sirable qualities, seeks a permanent 
connection. Address Box 667, P. I. 


ad righ SPP: 


seeks connection. Expert on 
layout, copy, art and research. 
4 years in trade-journal copy 
andartservice. 2 years’ agenc 
experience. Not “highbrow.” 
25 South Warren Ave., 
Columbus, 0. 


Advertising, Sales Promotion Manager 
Thoroughly experienced in production of 
complete advertising, sales and mer- 
chandising campaigns, backed by several 
years’ road selling. Familiar with market 
conditions in twenty-six States. Editor 
house publication that has gone over 
big. Actual records of accomplishments 
proven by samples and references of past 
and present employers. Age 32, married, 
located in Central West. Experience 
general, largely electrical. Position must 
be big enough to warrant salary 
$5,000. Box 664, Printers’ Ink. 

















Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 


average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, = be securely fastened in 
the binder, . a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like a book, with 
ail inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, 
durability. Covered with 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - - New York 


insuring 
Interlaken 
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Test your advertising this 
way: Does it enter into 
your merchandising plans 
as an economic factor ? 
That’s the test welcomed by - 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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The Signboard represents Lineage 
The Crowd represents Circulation 








cone a Lineage—18 Other N. Y. Papere— 193% 





The twelve leading New York n pers carried an 
average age of 10,156,141 agate lines of advertis- 
ing in 1921. The average circulation for each paper 
was 245,236 ins A. B. C. circulation figures, 
September 30, 1921, and New York Evening*Post lineage 
figures). On the other hand— ; 





NEWS Lineage-21 
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The Daily News in 1921 ran 2,761,148 agate lines. 
(New York Evening Post figures). The average circula- 
tion for twelve months ending December 31, 1921, 
was 406,412. All of these readers see only a little 
advertising in the Daily News. 


Limited Lineage 


BECAUSE of its tabloid size, the Daily News 
cannot carry more than 17,000 agate lines of 
advertising in a maximum issue of thirty-two 
pages. This advertising limitation affords to 
a few advertisers the unique opportunity of 
‘reaching the largest morning circulation in 
New York. The most readers see more of 
the limited advertising in the Daily News. 
Do not neglect this advertising economy! 


for. CX 


V Aq] 








THE & NEWS 


New York's ‘Picture Newspaper 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE BLDG., CHICAGO 








